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Preface 

As teacher training institutions and state certification 
agencies become more interested in the competency-based movement., 
the need for authoritative information* on sources and procedures 
for developing such programs is increasingly evident. This 
volume grew out of that demand ^ and is directed to program . 
designers. ' 

The subject^ Competency -Based Teacher Education^ is not 

fuj-ly defined. This was deliberate r because in Chapter 2 a 

serie^_i3Lf_resources are annotated, which provide several alter- 

native definitions. Furthermore^ most readers will have raoved 

beyond the definitional stage. 

The movement generally is referred to as •'Competency -Based" 
or "Performance-Based" Teacher Education. jSome differences may 

reside in these tvx> designations as discussed in Chapter 2; 
however^ both tearms refer to the same, concepts and which title 
is selected is a matter of choice. 

"Teachers" are broadly defined to include educational workers 
in general i not only persons interacting with children in class-* 
rooms. Strategies and procedures for ^def ining competencies and 
designing programs for training teachfers are equally applicable 
to school administrators, counselors, parctprofessional workers, 
media specialists, and others xn l?he field of education. Finally, 
the "teacher education institution" is not limited to ya college 
or university, but includes the coali^:ion of institutions engaged 



^ in training educators — schools, professional organizations/ 
and universities. | 

! 

During the past few; years, first as director of the Michigan 
State University Elementary Education Model and later as director 
of the University of Houston Competency-Based Program, the 

_ai,thor has been deeply involved in formulating plans and imple- 
menting new programs • While working with about twenty colleges 
during the. past two years v it seemed that even though the geo- 

, graphical location changed, the questions and problems were 
similar. These experiences furnished the context for the selec- * 
tion of topics in this volume"^, ' 1 

The content grows from many sources. For two years the 
elementary models directors met, analyzed, and clarified cqncepts. 
Colleagues at Michigan State and Houston reacted to ideas. * 
Especially the ideas of Howard Jones, Robert Howsam, Wilford 
Weber, James Cooper, and Bruce B\gJce were appreciated. Members 
of the Coordinating Committee of me , National 'Commiss.ion on 
Performance-Based TeacTier Education, directed by Fred McDonald 
and co-directed by Horace Aubertihe, were concerned with similar 
problems. Norroarf Dodl, Gilber^ Sh^arron, Bruce Joyce, Theodore - 
Andrews, Karl Massanari, and many others have discussed parts 
af tho manuscript at one time or another. JSany of the ideas 
generated and clarified' in the heat of discussion gain a multiple 
conceptual identity. Whenever possible, however, we have credited 
the sour^ce of that cherished commodity, a new idea. To those 
mentioned herein^ and to all' those who are contributing to the 
growth of this movement through conceptualizing and testing ideas 



and procedures, this volume is dedicated. Comments and 
suggestions for updating and 'revising it ar^ appreciated. 
As in the systemic approach to curriculum, development ^ it 
will never be corapreted , • but improved through use and re- 
finement* This is one stage of development, 

C y 

S 

W. Robert HQUSton 
October 2, 1972 
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\ Chapter 1 

\ 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL TASK 



Perhaps no ntovement has impacted American teacher educa- 
tion so rapidi-y or so forcefully as the competency-based 
movement. Almost every teacher education institution in the 
nation is experimenting in one way or another witli competency- 
based efforts. A number of states are committed tp teacher 
certification based on demonstrated^competencies rather than 
course completion. 

The purpose of this volume is to suggest procedures for 
developing Cpmpet^ency-Based Teacher Education Programs (CBTE) , 
considerations in their implementation^ and some potential 
resources to support these efforts. vAs is evident from the 

contents, this is not a theoretical treatise, but a practical 

/ 

guide for the practitioner. 
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THE WEED FOR PLANNED CHAKGE . ■ , 

while change has occurred jin teacher education for many 
years, the results have not been spectacular nor- pervasive. 
Changes often were made in individual. courses with little 
attention to their impact on the total program of the pros- 
pective teacher. Discontinuity of results from such actions 
was signalled by overlapping content, overemphasis on parti- 
•cular instructors' pet ideas, and a high degree of abstract 
discourse. Lack of real understanding of the teacher's role 
was compounded by lack of perception of the psychological 
readiness of the prospective teacher. In this morass, even 
innovative ideas were so diluted that no significant change 
resulted. ■ . , 

A major new thrust which promises vigor and innovativeness 
in designing viable new programs is the systemic approach. 
This involves simultaneously, dealing v^ith all of the elements 
which comprise the total system. It also involves plamiing 
the change so as to provide for ongoing interactive, adaptive, 
and regenerative processes. Some of the targets where change 

is needed include: 

1. The attitudes and perspectives, values ^ and behavior 

* ^ 

\systems of people who are corcejfned with teacher 
^^ducation* 

' / " . 

2. The 'organizational and. communication structures 

wi^thin which teacher education programs operate, . 



\ ■ ■ 

including pchool districts, colleges and universities 
and state Vepartments of education; and 
3. The curricula studies by prospective teachers. - 
It is ev\dent that the eleme.its which exist in interaction in. 
the real world cannot effectively be treated in isolatioa during 
a planned change process^ 

CHANGING PEOPLE i : .\ ' ' 

vital in the enddkvor are the persons directly engaged in . 
education: teachers ^nd prospective teachers .in elementary and 
secondary schools, trainers of these teachers, arid- the people 
and prograrr.«5 which educate both Of these groups. All must be 
responsive to the needs of the various communities .affected by 
^nd int^acting with the educational system; all must employ' 
recent research findings ±h human learning processes, communica- 
tion, and instructional strategies; all must utilize products of 
the technological revolution; and all must seek processes which 
help them to remain current. - • 

. Orienting these various populations to the power of CBTE 
should not 'be construed as easy. All have perceptions of what 
the teacher is and. expectations for the teacher's behavior. In 
the realm of the behaviors within the primary institutions such- 
as home, school, and church, change comes painfully ai>d slowly.- 
Human systems have a considerable capad;i:ty to resist^hange; 
to return after change efforts to a new equilibrium whidh closel 
approximates, the old. 



Difficult as changing.people's perceptions may be. it 
remains the critical task. Schools will npt improve until 
teachers change. Programs for preparing teachers will never 
rise above that which can.be accomplished by teacher educators. 
Achieving a c^.L^icat Ti',a>S6 of changed behavior by all^ these 
individuals so as to tip ♦the scales firmly in th^ direction 
iof change is the goal.*^ 

CHANGING ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES ' ■ 

, The educational consortiiim br Teacher Education ^Center 
provides the means to tailor the education progess for specific 
students in a particular environment* Such a consortium in- 
cXudes teacher education institutions, schor's, and the organised 
profession. Each the cooperating institu^xohls has unique 
contributions to the consortium, but each also has a history 
of independent operation and quasi-cooperation. Each. has . 
primary responsibilities^ assigned to it by sociery and -tradition', 
responsibilities it is reluctant to share with others- Each 
has a rationale for its organizational pattern, for"" its hierarchy 
of positions and statuses, and for^ its rules and regulations. 

Given a genuine desire for and coitmiitment to 'action ^by~xhe'^'" 
different institutions, a cgnsortium carj promote ^flexibi^lity or 
view^ agreement of viewpoints, and commitments to actio^/. In 
the complexities of competency-based program implementation 
strategies, such consortia are important stimulators or progress, 
but the^ir growth and development require* careful nurturing. 



t 
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CHANGING PRORAMS 

The very na€ic ' C^TE implies a clear idea of what the 

student is to4)ecome. Xiie emphasis is on objectives rather 

than activities. Such objectives are stipulated in advance, 

described in explicit, observable terms , and made known to the 

*■ » 
student prior to any j^elated instruction. Activities then are 

designed to contribute to the student's demonstration of objec- 

tifVes} and evalttation of a student's progress or of the program's 

viability is in, terms of such objectives. 

Three types of objectives are pivotal in competency-based 
programs: tOQnltl^Jt, p^K^iomanco., and con^eqaence objectives. 
In CoQnltlv(L-^CLi,(Ld ^bject^ueA, othe\ participant is expected to,, 
demonstrate knowledge and intellectual abilities and sj^lls. 

li V&fLiofLmance.-Ba&e.d Obj'zctlvz6 , the participant is required 
to do somejthing rather than simply to knou) something. While 
contingent upon knowledge, performance-based objectives place 
the emphasis on observable actibn. " ^ 

in Con6zqatnct-Bai^d , the participant is required 

to, bring l^bout change in others. To assess c. prospective teacher's 
ability to' teach, the achievements of pupils he instructs are 
examined. In CBTE, greater emphasis is placed on performance- 

i 

and cbnsequence-based criteria than on cognitive-based criteria. 
What teachers know about teaching seems less imgprtant. than their 
ability to teach and to bring about change in children. 

Two other types of objectives are often included In -tjompe- 
tency-based programs* Objectives in the a^^e^ctive. domain are 
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imbedded in all other classes of objectives, but tend to resist 
the specific description expected of the first three types. 
Higeverthdless, affective objectives are vital in a competency- 
ba^^d program. Objectives from any classification type should 
no^ be selected because they are easily stated, or deleted 
bee)ause of lack of technical precision in their delineation. 

1 / 



; \ The fifth type does not,, completely fit within the classi- 



/ 



*f ^cation of objectives since the definition of the desired 
outcomes is defaulted. "In these objectives^ termed zxplo^atoMj , 
the outcomes are not precisely defined; rather activities^ which 
hold^ promise for significant learning are specified. Characteris 
tic of exploratory objectives is\ a high 'degree of randomness 
in what may be encountered. Further, the idiosyncratic disposi- 
tions of the learner largely influence the actual learning out- 
comes of the experience. 

Exploratbry objectives, however, may lead 'to explication 
of other criterion-referenced objectives which become more 
meaniifigful in a personalized program. For example:, a student 
may learji from a visit to a ghetto 'settlement house that he 
is cognitively and affectively unprepared to cope with children 
from certain cultural subgroups. This in turn may iead to 
identification- of specific needs and *to «a program designed to 
remove the recogViized deficiency". " Competehcy^based pro^^ijis, 
however, do not depend upon exploratory objectives.; such objec- 
tives are ij^troductory for students and employed in program 
areas where precise outcomes cannot as yet be explicated. 



Changing the teacher education program thus implies \3are- 
ful examination of program goals and recasting them into explicit 
observable objectives. It further implies that the total program 
not just some segment, is considered in the redefinition of out- 
comes. Last, it implies that the emphasis is upon what students 
can accomplish or demonstrate upon matriculation, not upon what 
their instructors can do or J:ag^. 

/ 

PROCESS OF CHANGE 

In the preceding section three targets for educational 
change were identified: people, organizations, and programs. ' 
Any attempt at improving teacher preparation programs begins" 
with the premise that> chants will be viable only to the extent 
that these targets are involved, interrelated, and di^rected 
toward the new emphasis. ^-^rj 

Development of new programs, their testing, adop,tion, and^ 
integration into the^ teacher education proces~s requires planning* 
and reallocation of resources. While systems analysts have 
specified several variations in the design process, five stages 
appear to be basic. ^; 

1. Planning and Designing - ^ 

2. Development of Instructional Program 

3. Prototype Testing pf Program - ' ^ f 
A 4 . Initial Operation 

5. Sustained Operation 



These five stages -in program development interact with the 
three targets of change; that is, at each stage,, all of the 
targets must be considered and involved.^This -interaction 
is illustrated in the matrix belovr.; ' 



FIGURE 1 

Interaction in Program Development 



Stages of Change^ 
Process 


Targets of Change 


People 


Organizations 


Program 


1. Planning and 
Designing 


X 


X 


\X 


«. >• ' ' 
2. Initial 

Development 


X 


X 


X 


■: ' \ 

3. Prototype 
Test 




X 


^X 


4. Initial 
f Operation 


' X 




^ X 


5. Sustained ^\ 
" Operation \^ 


X 


X 

/ 


X 



In developing a CBTE program, ' several activities are con- ^ 
ducted in each of,, the five stages of the cha^e process. Without^ 
attempting to define these activities , in detaH» the list in // 
Figure 2 may aid a program planner to identify soin^ of the^sks- 
required in the implementation process. 
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Potential T^ks In Program Development 



1. 'Planning and Designing 



STAGES OF CHANGE PROCESS 



POTENTIAL ACTIVITES 



-proposal planning 
-identification of needs 
-location of constituencies 
-staff selection 
-funding strategies 
-policies development 
-substantive ffrdgram devel.. 
-evaluation approaches 
-monitoring^ points 

ectives development^ 



2. Initial Development 



-training preservice 
-specific substantive info, 
-coimiunica^^ — - 
^=inona?EoriK^x I 
^^staff evaluation 1 
^ -community participation 
approaches / 
/ -module development 



J^Prototype Tests 




-refunding ^tifategj.es 
-linka^s^ / 
-r^s<j^ce dev<^ Legmen t- - " 
^^^^adership strategies 
-information* / 
-building support base for 

long term beh^efit 
-training aiif^/ retraining 
-task analys 

-performai^CG^-based criteria 

/ / - 



4. Initial Operation 



■negotiations 

-traihii^g and retraining 

-^constituency-building 



5. Sustained Operation 




-communication approaches 
-infbrmsi'tion-sharing^ 
-tr'ainiiig and retraining 
-Recruitment of staff 
^/public information 
-^ev/iluation of feedback 



In the following chapters in the volume, each related to 
a stage in the change process, attention will be given to the 
various targets of change. Materials^ in-service programs, 
and suggestions will be explicated for those proposing the 
development and design of a competency-based program. 

The initial phase in program development is planning and 
designing. Chapter 2 projects programs and resources for initial 
staff orientatiron to CBTE. Procedures for determining .competen- 
cies^ program assumptions ^ and employing systemic management 
techniques are discussed. . 

^Translating objectives into a sequential instructional 
program which is tailored to the '^velopmental^needs of students 
is the focus of Chapter 3/ Ini€|^lX Development . Instructional 
modules are discussed, design procedures oujilined^ and resources 
identified. , ' . 

The major objective of the prototype test^ Chapter ^/ is 
program evaluation. Processes for examining both program bbjec- 
tiveness and its organization and management are projected. 

Chapter 5 is concerned with the operation of the program 
after initial testing. This phase involves the institutional 
change process as well as adoption practices by individual staffs 
Some indicators of institutional commitment are c^ntatively 
identified. Sustained operation implies continued change in a 
CBTE program, thus the. final sections of this chapter deal with, 
future orientations and maintaining program relevancy. 
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Chapter 2 
PLANNING AND DESIGNING 



The first stage is crucial to the process of implementing 
CBTE programs. So much needs- 'to jbe accomplished so quickly; 
momentum is difficult to generate. ' Long-range plans must be 
formulated, people oriented, public relations established^^^d 
programs explained while they are still being designed'. Instant 
results seem to be the plea from every quarter. These initial 
efforts are the focus of this chapter. y 

At no -other stage in program developittSnt is involving people 
more vital.. Professors, administrators, teachers, and professional 
associations -generally want to be involved in new ventures; if 
they cannot because of extenuating factors, then they at least do 
not wish to be embarrassed by lack of information or incorrect 
use of ^the latest pedagogese. Early recognition of the importance 

-11- 



of this facet of program planning will prevent undermining by 
the traditional human reaction of distrust of new concepts 
not yet>^ understood/ and rejection o,f fprograms to which they 
were not asked to contribute." ^ 

Long-range commitment and integration of CBTE entails 
early efforts to involve, staff in awareness co^eren^^^^r:::g^ision 
making committees ^ program design ef forts^r-P^lSc^^ 
a continual process whereby contributions are recognized and 
rewarded. 

, Orienting concerned persons is an important part of the 
program design process. Programs >could be attempted with little 
articulation among components or little relevance to teaching . 
Successful efforts f however^ reqilire careful delineation of 
prog^'am objectives and clear definition of basic assxmptions 
upon v^ich they reside. . 
Planninq-and-^(ttanagein^^ 




'staff development and program design. L^ng^^fahge plans > based 
on isystems des^ign principles ^ shouldoe outlined when the pro- 
gram is initiated. While these plans can be changed readily # 
the stipulation of tasks to be accomplished^ their time for 
completibn^ and def initioi^/of individual responsibilities are 
essential for effective program development. 

^ Chapter 2 is organized to focus on each of these three 
aspects of planning and designing CBTE programs: staff develop- 
ment, program development, and planning for change. Suggestions 
for the CBTE design team and identification of resources are 



included .in each oi .these- three sectionST— 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT ■ 

success of any venture is predicated upon the innovative- 
ness, vision, and efforts of a small number of people. Sur- 
rounding them are other committed individuals who are^less 
involved, but ^'contribute to the success of the effort. Finally, 
a large number of persons are interested in knowing about the 
effort and being nominally involved. Recognizing these differ- 
ing needs aids in identifying relevant' activities; it also 
decreases ulcer-producing frustrating experiences. 

Initial experiences in CBTE are usually at the 'awareness ^ 
or interest levels.^ Conferences or retreats to explore compe- 
tency-based teacher education and cfe^rtifica tion are exc ellent 
for introducing the concept^. Jihen such conferences are held 
if new environments, people- appear to be more conducive^to the 
change process. The outline of one such conference is included 

in this section. 

WhenTreadings-^n, CBTE are studied prior. to discussions, 
they stimulate interest. A number of resources on CBTE and on - 
individualizing instruction are identified and annotated in the 
following section to aide the program designer. These may be 
used for information input, clarification of concepts, or 
-analysis of CBTE as a philosophic system. The resources included 
here continue to expand and may be supplemented with others . 



^These are the first two of six phases -of the dissemination 
process. Othe^ include analysis, trial, adoption, and integra- 
tion. This is tr&ate4jnore fully in Chapter 5. 
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RESOURCES IN COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 

Theodore E. Andrews, MANCHESTER INTERl/IEW: ZOWVlimZS - 
'-BASeV TEACHER EPUCATIOMyCERTIFICATION (Washington, 
Cb.C. : American Association of Colleges, for Teache;r 
Education, 1972) . \J 

Afhypothetical interview by a staff member of 
-the MANCHESTER MAGAZINE in 1980 inquiring about 
GBTE and teacher centers in the United States. 

James H. Block (ed,), MASTERS LEARNING (New York: Holt, 
Tinehart,..^nd Winston, 1971). 

InelUdes selected papers on mastery learning 
by-B^jamin Bloom, John B. Carroll, and Peter 
■ W. Ai'i-asian. 

Benjamin Bloom, l«Learning for Mastery," EVALUATION COMENT 
1:2, 1968. < 

In- this important article. Bloom develops a 
theoretical rationale for CBTE programs. 

Harry Broudy, A CRUi^E OF'PBTE (Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Association 'of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1972) . \- 

Philo'^ophic analysis of performance-based concepts 

Joel L. Burden And Margaret" T-.^eaganoJeds .) , PERFORMANCE- 
BASEP CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL^VBRS^NEL (Washington, 
D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher TBducation , 1971). 

. Report on a conference held in Florida in 1970 
on certification. ' "I' •. 

Caseel Burke, THE INPIl/IPUALIZEP COUPETENGV -BASEV SVSTEH V- 
OF TEACHER EPUCATION AT WEBER STATE COLLEGE (Washington 
D.C.: ^erican Assocra'tion df"-Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1972)^ ^ - " ' 

,C Descriptiqn yf an AACTE award-winning CBTE fi 
'"'^"rogram. \ \ ^ '-^ '\ 

John B. Carroll, "A l>^odVl of//School Learning," TEACHERs\ 
COLLEGE RECORP, ^63: 723-|33, 1963. • ^ /| \ 

Basic model and ireseai/ctt-^base for many CBTE noti(j>ns|. 

James Cooper and Wilford /eber, COUPETENCV -BASfV TEAC'f|ER\ 
EPUCATION: A SCENAWIO (Washington, D.O.i American*. 
X, Association of Colleges for Teacher Educationy 1972)1. 

Characi^eris^tiqs of , CBTE are- lucidly specified i 
" ■ __,.4aHfOTigR'\interyiews". ; , \ 

■ 7. . wi:' i 



/ 

y / 




M. V* De Vault, Dan Vv. Anderson^ G. E. Dickson (edsj 
WEW PIRECTIOf/S IiV TEACHER EPUCATIp^: PROBLEMS 
kWV VV.0SVIQ.1Z FOR THE PECAPES,>Ht AP (Berkeley^ 
California: McCutchan, 252^ Grove St., 1973). 

Written by the di;?^tors of the- elementary 
models programs , this volume relates their 
perceptions and>. strategies concerning a number 
of basic CBTE issues. 

Stanley Elam, PERFORMANCE-BASEP TEACHER EPaCATION:, WHAT 
IS THE STATE OF.THE ART? (Washington , p.C, : . \^ 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa,-- 
tion, 1972) . 

This paj^er from the AACTE Committee on Perfor- 
mance-Based Teacher Education summarizes . the 
committee * a, position and that of several persons 
currently irJvoJ.ved with competency-based programs. 
Growing out of^^n-J._nvitational conference at 
Denver in Ajxgtist, 1971/ it is one of the best 
definitwe works on the subject. 

W. Robert Houston and Robert B- Howsam (eds.), COMPETEWCy- 
BASEP TE/.CHER ^PUCATION: PROGRESS, VVOZimS , AMP 
VVOSV^QJS (Palo Alto, Calif.: Science Research , 
Associates^ 1972) • 

This book evolved from discussions at the 
National Conference on Performance-Based 
Teacher Education, May, 1971^ and reports 
on the following areas: Competency-based 
teacher education^ objectives, curriculum 
design , evaluation, consortia ^ certification , 
and implementation strategies* Each chapter 
was written by a leading educator who capsuled 
curre it thought. 

Robeirt B. Howsam/ "Some^Basic Concepts," EPUCAT^ON TOPAV 
'{April, 1972/ special journal feature). 

The^Basic contributions of^ CBTE are described 
in J:his^^article which formed the basis for a 
series of Association of Classroom Teachers 

conf ereiiCes . ^ 

\ •> 

Befijamin Rosner, et al,, THE POWEr'oF COMPETCWCy-BASEP 
TEACHER EPUCATJON (Boston: Allyn Bacon, 1972). 

Theoretical papers dealing with several , major ' 
devjelopments in" education today were written 
to support the deliberations of USOE Task Force 
•72; alternative 'directions for the future are 
suggested. * , 



Wilford A, W^ber, COUPBTENCy-BASBV TEACHER I iCATIOW, 
1972. 

Thi^ 22-minute slide-tape, developed for the 
.Teacher Corps succinctly summarizes the re- 
lated elements in competency-based programs. 

Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education, in 

collaboration with the ERIC Clearinghouse, on Teacher 
Education, PEHFOMANCE-BASEV TEACHER EVUCATION: AM 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1972) 

Awareness of competency-based teacher education programs 

may be increased by visiting several institutions which are 

pilot testing such programs. These include: 

• Weber State College (Blaine Parkinson) * 

• Southwest Minnesota State College (Richard Wollin) 
. . • Bri'gham Young University (Hugh Baird) 

• Western Washington, University (Herbert Kite) 

• Texas Christian University (Herbert LaGrone) 
University of Toledo (George Dickson) 

• University, of Houston (Robert Houston) 

• State University College at Buffalo-Teacher Corps 

Pro^gram (John Masla) . 

• University ,of ^Georgia (Gilbert Shearron) j 
Written program descriptions from many of the above 

institutions are also available, but on-site experiences, 
examinations of materials, and discussions with staff and 
students clarify procedures and programs. 

RESOURCES IN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

In addition to the specific resources related to compe- 
tency-based teacher eduction, a number of other publications 



/ 
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.on individualized instr-uction may contribute to a conceptuali- 
zation of a prograip design., 

David W. Beggs, III, anS Edward G. Buffie (eds.), INPEPEMPEMT 
STUVV; BOLD NEW VENTURE (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press , 1965) . 

B. Frank Brovm,- EVIjCATION BY APPOINTMENT: NEW APPROACHES ; 
TO INPEPENi;tNT STUVV (West Nyack, New York: Parker 
-Publishing 'Co., 1968).- ' r ^ 

Ronald C. Doll (edtO, WVlVWUkLllWG INSTRUCTION, 1964 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervx -ion and 
Curriculum Development (Washington, D/C: The 
Association, 1964). 



/ 

/ 



Jack V. Edling, INPI l/IPUALI ZEl" INSTRUCTION SLIPE-AUPIO 

TAPE SETS (Washington, D.C. : AECT, 1201 Sixteenth. 
.Street, N. W. , ,1970) . ,' ' 

Thorwald Esbensen, WORKING WITH INPI l/IPUALIZEP INSTRUCTION: 
THE VULUTH EXPERIENCE (Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon, 
1968). . \ • 

Gerald Gleason (ed.), THE THEORY ANP NATURE OF 'INPEPENPENT 

LEARNING: A ^'/MPOSJUM (Scranton, Penn.: International 
Textbook Co., 1967),. 

John I. Goodlad, "SCHOOL,,, CURRICULUM, ANP THE^^NPI l/IPUAL 
■' (Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell, 1966). 

Robert F. Mager, PEl/ELOPING ATTITUPE TOWARP LEARNING 
(Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon, 1968). 

Don H. Parker, SCHOOLING FOR INPIl/IPtiAL EXCELLENCE (New 
York: . Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1964) . 

PROMOTING COMnlTflENT 

Each of the above resources may provide cognitive input 
about CBTE, but that as such is not adequate. Teacher educators 
not only must know about competency-based education, its para- 
meters, distinguishing characteristics, .antecedents , and promise, 
but must be actively involved in exploring its impact on their 
own preparation programs. ' It is a well-known psychological 



I 
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principle that we are more likely to support that to which we*" 

/ ^ ^ 

contribute. When faculty actively debate the issues related 

' .' * / ' ' 

to new directions and explore their potential, they are more 

likely to be enthusiastic about the new program •„.Thus^r' invalve--^ 

ment of all persons who will be* contributing to the program is 

\a necessary pare of a design strategy. ^ 

\ To initiate discussion', exploration, \and analysis, a reac- . 
tionaire similar ^to the <^ne included in Appendix A could be ^' 
employed. Designed by Karl Massanari, this instrtiment ^as been 
al useful stimulus for ^several groups.' * 

The faculty at the Uni^^ersity "of 'Houston explored CBTE.in ^ 
a bne-day retreat led by Jack Gant, .Florida State Departin§ii4 
of Educart^ion. The interactive procedurej..-wfiicJj--w^fe^us'e3 pro- 

theii 

about CBTE and to explV)>:e<aspe<*€s:^ the program. Whi^e-^ 




vided arpADpportunity for indivixLiier^^ 



may want to modifytjie|t^^ they are 

Figure 3 to iTjjostxatef tjie process. 



lined in 



rr^FIGURE 3 

FAcuLfY\StudV Conference On CBTE 

,^Matepials needed*^ newsprint, felt pens, n^e tag^. 



^ cards. 



Jnt^duction: Some .war|[ti-up activities are helpful even 

when the conference involves colleagues who frequently 
talk together. A ^od human relations trair^er can ' 
provide acceptable exercises. -^'^ 



FIGURE 3 (cont^'hued 



r. Eapli par^icipan^^ questions about CBTE 

'^r^Tk X 6 card. 

He shares his questions with another person. 



PDir 



a. 



then they join another pair. 

Groups of four participants discuss their questions^, 
and pool them. ^ ^ 

They write' their gifoyp questions on newsprint usi^g- 

-"••.r . . ° • / 

& felt^n. , Those lists are taped to the wall. / 

,/ 

2. Each participant rates his own understanding of CBT|;^ 



c. 



Vx^rom 1 as low through 9 as extensive knowledge, and 

\*rites this rating-on_a 4X6 card. 
3. Establish groups of six persons with varying expertise 

in CBTE. 

■ a. Each person finds someone in his category of C^TE 
knowledge (1-4, 5-6, 7-9). i 

b. Three pairs of participants meet" together to discuss 
their questions on CBTE . . \ 

c. Each person passes his questions to others in, the 
group, reads what others have asked; they examine 
questions on newsprint. 

4^ General presentation on CBTE to group (show slide-tape 
by Wilford A. Weber i talk by someone; and/or examina- 
tion by groups of CBTE materials (previously listed). 

5. Di<scussion of -CBTE by small groups. 
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FIGURE 3 (continued) 

6. Each participant rates his commitment/ (not knowledge) 
to contributing to CBTE on a 1-10 ^cale with I low, 

a. Rating as of now. 

b. " Potential commitment if Cj^rtain things happen, 
&. List "ifs," and turn cafd in. 

7t riscuss CBTE as a total group. 

8. On a; chart ^ . describe the ciirrent and potential commit- 
ment of participants. 

9. Discuss nex^ steps in exploring and adopting CBTE, 



\ PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The second area of concern during the design phase is 
program development. Faculty in-service activities^ changes 
in organizational structures^ and plans for comprehensive 

i 

change all contribute to a more effective preparation program 
for teachers But the design of that program is also the 
catalytic agent for renewing each of the other targets of change 

Program desijgne^ often explicitly 'state several underlying 
notions which provide da:i;ection for further developmental tasks; 
iTe . , pKOQKOim Qoat&, .in&tihjiXlon.OLl H.z6ouKce.6 , .con6tn.a.lnt6 , 
t<VLQZt& Oj{ cfiange pKocza, pKagKam a66umption-6 , amA thtoKttlc.il 
ton6tn.uct4, . The more explicit thfese are, thejnDre-reaaily they 
can be used as guideposts. 

CBTE provides ^ vi2d3le way to reco^i^ptualize the teacher 
education program. Some institutions have\cojitinued to patch 



the old fabric of the teacher education program by changing 
the name to CBTE without altering the substance, approach, or 
cohimitment. Such a process destroys the power of ' CBTE. The 
underlying assumptions of CBTE are so drastically different 
from traditional approaches tuat they are incompatible. 

COHPETENCY/PERFORMANCE/QR PROF I CI ENCY-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION ^ 

Educators may choose to call this new^ movement compete 
Jba^dd or^^Ai o^manc(L''ba6(id teacher education and often debat:e 
the merits Of their choice. This section will speculate upon 
their meanings and suggest a relationship between the two terms* 
A number o£ references were identified in the previoias section 
which further amplify meanings of the CBTE concept. 

CONSIDER THE FIDDLED When one analyzes the performance of 
a violin soloist at the symphony, certain ski,lls become apparent. 
He must- be able to read music, properly handle' tile bow, tune' the 
instrument, and have a certain stage presence. So must the 
beginner at the seventh grade concert. T/ie d^jj tJe>tence4 an.^ In 
thd cn^ltzKla which aKZ acazptabtc for an adequate performance. 
What is more than adequate in one instance is unacceptable in 
another. Further, tl?e seventh grader may be as skilled as the 
-^ofessional in many^ aspects of the performance; he may properly 
hoJ^^thT^Bow^-^an^ read music, and yet not be able to coordinate 
these in the total prpgram. 

The parallel in teaching is obvious; the prospective 

may perform adequately in asking higher order questions ^ estab- 

i - " ■ ' 

lishing set, and writing criterion-referenced objectives, not yet 

' • , ' i ■ 
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be able to integrate these skills and emp^y th^ appropriately 
in given circumstances. Beginning tBa(^epsrmay he judged compe- 
tent and show promise for further d^Xrelopmen^ but three or five 
years later ^ that same level of Competence would be inadequate. 
Thi6 impiZz6 that thz pKoiz6ji(<ion dzilyiz a jz^^yizs oi compztzncy 
KzquiKzmznt6 uohA^ck might /incKza^z In compliJtity and 6copz a6 thz 
tzachz^ gain^ zxpz^lzncz. Such criteria^ /too^ could form one 
basis for differentiated school ^staffing.. 

Personal styles of demonstrating required competencies lead 
to different but often equally effecti^^ teaching strategies^ 
just as violinists interpret music in a variety of ways. Indeed^ 

/ - ■ ^ 

the more competent the violinist the ipdore likely he is to extend 
:tlie interpretation and not play the/music rigidly and precisely 
as written. Jascha Heifitz and.Yehudi Menhuin can play the same 




f .--- / 

composition^ "but interpret it quite differently — yet bottjt are / 

acclaimed as virtuosi 

v.. 

So it is witb teachers; master teachers perform in a/ wide 
variety of styles. Our own research indicates that some/teaching 
virtuosos are child-fdcusers^ some task-f ocusers ^ some pragma- 
tists.^ Yet'^all are professional educators. One is ^ncerned 
primarily with how children feel; the second emphasises comple- 
tion of tasks and projects; the third considers situations vari- 
ables in makingo decisions. This study, the research of Bruce 



Other teaching stances include Time-Sejrvers ^ Contented 
Conformists^ Ambivalents ^ and Alienated. For a report of the 
research^ see Ann G. Olmsted, Frank Blackington III, and W» 

*rt Houston, TEACHER STANCES (East Lansing: Michigan State 
UnivefsttyT^971) . 
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Joyce, and comition sense suggest that effective teachers employ 
a variety of styles. Two hypotheses would logically follow. 
While a compet^^ncy core may exist, thz vaUzd tzachzK pz^&onati- 
tU&,- UyU&, and &tanc&& p^zctade. dzilnltion oi a UnQU hzt 
oi KzqaUzmtnU ioK alt^tzachtKt . Further, ^^fec moKz a pe^A^n 
U piioiicUnt <L6 a tzaci^, tha moK?. Ukzly hi6 pKoiz66lonal^ 

ityle. i& to be. unique.. 

Returning to the analogV. of the. violinist , note that the 
lowest level of performance demonstration was at the single 
AkiZl level (correctly holding the bow, reading music, asking 
higher order questions) . „ These were then combined into a 
peHo'^mance and if the individual met stipulated criteria which 
were appropriate to the objectives of that performance (seventh 
grade orchestra or New York Philharmonic-concert or practice) , 
he was judged competent. Thus competence is Utuational 

(contextual). , . 

A parallel might be drawn between measurement and evalua- 
tion, one measures a performance but l^alaate& competence. In 
assessing a violinist, a diver, or a teacher's verbal interac- 
tion with children, rating scales, tests, obseryatiotts^ or d|:her 
instruments may be emplWed. Thfey describe wfeai XA, while 
evaluation of those data considers the adequacy of measured: ^ 
phenomena within a context and value orientation. • *• i , ^. 

Compttmce, toof dmon6tKatzd os>eK a. lonQZK pzUod oi 
' timz; a single performance is not an indicator of competence. 
Thus, a teacher's typical performance may be of such quality 



to be judged "competent", yet occasionally he may have poor 
performances. Competent athletes, speakers, or musicians 
all have "off days"; so do competent teachers. 

Teacher education programs are concerned more with compe- 
tence than individual performance even though some judgments 
are necessary in assessing competence. Further, a program of 
teacher development is goal (or goals) oriented; and it lasts 
an entire lifetime. A professional seldom attains his goals 
because his goals change and evolve as he develops. Each 
individual, as Santayana reminds us, -chooses hi« own personal 
star toward which he strives. 

COMPETENCY^BASED OR PROFICIENCY-DIRECTED? .When quality 
of performance is considered, two concepts aid in clarifying 
the issues: competency and proficiency. These two tefmsj are 

defined by the AMERICAN HERITAGE VICTJCUARV OF THE EhlGU^H \ 

\ 

IkHGUKGE as follows: , | 

0 dompztznt - properly or well-qtfajif ied; capable 

2. Adequate for the purpose; suitable, sufficient. 

3. Legally qualified or fit? admissible. :^ . 

• pKoiitlo^nt - performing in a given art, skill, pr 

branch of learning with expert correctness and /facility 
...proficient implies a high degree of competence 
through training. \ 'I 

1 

Considering their objectives , perhaps we should refe^ to compe- 

tandyzbaJt^dd ttn^iiiication and p^o iiaio^nay-diKzatid ^zach^/i 

/ 

education. In the former, we are considering a base, a legal : 
standard which" tends to protect society from inc6ip)etents ; 
proficiency , on the other hand^ more nearly^escribes the scope^v 



objectives, and structure of teacher education. • Teacher educa- 
tion seeks to aid prospective and in-service teachers meet 
minimum certification standards, but it goes far beyond this;- 
it encourages 'teachers and the profession to seek maximum exper- 
tise. Further, while competency may refer to minimum standards 
below which no one is acceptable, proficiency can be multidimen- 
sional, reflecting the varied needs' of task focusers,'child- 
focusers, and pragmatists; of varied instructional assignments; 
and in urban or suburban environments. 

PERFORMANCE OR COMPETENCE? As one talks to propohents of 
competency-based and performance-based teacher education termino- 
.logy, it becomes abundantly clear that they refer to the same 
movement. Advocates of performance-based terminology refer to 
the wat/ Ivi vohlch tzdchzKA dzmon&tfiate. teaching knowl&dge. and 
ikUU. That demonstration is observable (and their objectives 
.are to "write," "do^ "describe;" not "understand" or "perceive" 
which are nonobservable) . Further, performance reminds us that 
knowledge of content and teaching strategies is not sufficient 
in teaching — overt action is important." 

Competency-based emphasizes a minimum Atandafid; it adds 
criterion-levels, value orientations, and quality to the defini- 
tion of the movement. While competency advocates note three 

3 • 

levels for criteria—cognitive, performance, and consequence — 

3 More eicplicit descriptions- of objectives are contained 
in Chapter 1. 
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they press for the latter as the most significant measure 
of effectiveness. Performancev advocates/ also recognizing 
consequence as the ultimate test of an individual's effec- 
tiveness, point out that many intervening variables aff-ect 
results (pupil ability, interest, motivation, availability 
of resources) . They stress that our present understanding 
of these variables and our inability to control them adequately 
in field settings preclude -c^s^quence objectives as realistic 
requirements. Thus, objective^ requiring performance become 
the major ones in a teacher preparation prograin, and perfor- 
mance-based is more descriptive as a generic name for this 
movement . 

Both performance-based and competency-based, express 
important elements of the movement — one focusing on objectives 
the other on criteria. Both are useful, npt conflicting. 
Exploration of them provides a useful process through which 
the central core and parameters of competency /performance/ 
proficienp^-based teacher education are identified and employed 

to imt)rove -education. ' 

^ ' - 

-^SPECI^ POPULATIONS, CONSTRAINTS,. AND ASSUMPTIONS 

when program^ developers specify several factors related 
to designing a CBTE program, the viability of the program is 
enhanced. These are briefly identified in the following para- 
graphs. They provide a f rame-of-reference for other program 
elements. / 
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TARGETS OF CHMGE:^^_,J:S.-i^^^^^^^ 
graduates or^^^tes? With or without teaching experience? 
To teach children with special characteristics (bilingual), 
poor, urban, , exceptional (physically or'-educationally , age, 
etc.)? Are schools involved in the training process? If so, 
is their faculty to he retraine^so they too can demonstrate 
the expected competencies? 

CONSTRAINTS- Does the location of the college pose con- 
straints on teacher training experiences? Fiscal and human 
resource limitations? Time -cojtstraints? Legislative or state 
education department requirements? , 

SPECIFIC ASSWf I'oNS. Prior to i^entifyihgthe goals and 
objectives of a program, developers^o^^en identif^N^e a66amp- 
tloM upon which the programj^to be bksed. These often refer 
tp, but are^t limited^, assumptions 



ences, learning, societal forces, teacher roles, schools and 



education, and institutions. These bas 



about individual differ- 



Lc assviniptions are often 



beliefs or professional hunches, sometijnes based on research 
and sometimes based on environmental conditions. '^^^ 
Illustrative assumptions are reproduced below. Perhaps yo£ 
disagree with, some or all of them. By making them explicit, at— - 
least a dialog could be initiated, with mor^ compatible program 
goals and 'procedures evolving from them. Attempting to identify 
assumptions becomes a useful way for staff to initiate discussions 
"Ib^ilrTreaciier education. For-ma^ , it^ is less threatening than ^ 
beginning f i^^Tt^trientify goals and o-gjectives; ..indeed, the pro- 
cess may, be as important, as the product. 



ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRAM ASSUM^TldNS 
Learning tends to be more effective when the indi- 
vidual: 

a. ^^Actively participates in le^arning expieriences 

b. Participates in selecting„jvhat_h^is to learn 

c. Receives feedback on results soon after response 
is made ^ 

d. ^-Expects to succeed \ ^^-^ 

e. -Is expected by others whom he ^xe^pects to succeed 

f. Experiences success 

g. . Selects \and uses his own learning style 

h. Possesses a positive attitude towa^^d self/ 

i. Perceives learning experiences as relevant to ^ 
satisfying his own needs / 

School responsiveness and leadership tend to increase 
as a result of continual experimentation • 
Creativity tends to be enl^anced in an open flexible 
system. 

Teacher education is a life-long process. 
The school as an institution -is rapidly changing as a 
result of technology, societal changes, and politicaT 
factors, thus teachers should be prepared to be recep- 

i 

tive to change. 



A second step can include the specification of pKopoUtloni 

derived from the assumptions. Propositions can be drawn as 

implications for the teacher education process or the teacher 

education program. From the assumption: 

Teachers tend to model their teaching on 
selected teaching practices they have 
experienced; 

three propositions can be drawn: 

1. Teacher educatiori programs provideU variety of 
teaching modes for teacher education students to 
experience - 

2. Teacher education programs exemplify what they 
explicate. 

3. Students observe and work with effective classroom 
teachers who employ a variety of approaches. 

An alternate mode for agreeing upon assumptions is baaed 
on- a refinement process. An initial set of assumptions is 
specified or drawn from the various persons engaged in the pro- 
cess then recorded on a form. such as that reproduced below: 



FIGURE 5 

PROCESS CHART FOR REFINING ASSUMPTIONS 



Tentative Statement 


Agree? or 
Disagree? 


Could Agree It ' 
Statement Was 
Chanqed to Read.. 


Learning tends to be 
more effective when 
the_ individual: 

.1-. Activeiy partici- 
pates in learning ' 
'experience 




*• 
* 



FIGURE 5 (continued)- 



Tentative Statement 


Agree? or 
Disagree? 


Could Agree If . 
Statement Was 
Changed to Read . . 


2. Participates in 
selecting what he 
is to learn. 






3 . Receives feedback 
on results soon 
after response is 
made. 






Additional Assumptions 


* 

I 





An excellent source for delineating program assumptions, 

goals, and objectives has been designed in mo&ular form at the 

University of Georgia. This module is a self -instructional set 

of learning materials designed to aid in preparing a^ theoretical 

viewpoint >dien developing CBTE. The module package includes the 

following parts: 

C. E.- Johnson and G. F. Shearron, SPECIPyiNG kSSmVllOWS, 
GOALS AUV OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHER EVUC^TJOU.- 

C. E. Johnson and G. F. Shearron, and D. A. Payne, STUVV 
~ GUIPE FOR PROFICIENCi' MOVULE: SPECirVihlG ASSUUPTJOHS, 
GOALS AUV OBJECTIVES FOR COMPETEHQV-BASEV TEACHER 
EpUCATlOU PROGRAMS. . , ' 

C. E." Johnson, and G. F. Shearron , SELF-ASSESSMEMT 6U.IPE 

FOR PROFICIEMCy MOPULE: SPECIFYING ASSUUPTIOUS, GOALS 
AUV OBJECTIVES FOR- COHPETEUCV-BASEV TEACHER EVUCATJOU 
PROGRAMS (Athens, Georgia: Georgia Educational Mqdels, 
College of Education, University of Georgia, 1972) . 
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DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 



/ 



Thousands of research studies have contributed little to 



/ 



the science of teacher education or to the identification of 
crucial competencies for teachers. Thus, program -designers 
often founder as they attempt to identify program elements. 
Several apprd^ches to specifying teadher competencies have been 
employed or are possible to use. One approach may be selected ^ 
and modified, or a combination of approaches may be utilized. 

PROGRAM TRANSLATION- I" ^^^e first approach, the staff 
simply reformulates current .courses . The current requirements 
are rewritten as behavioral objectives for each course, with 
perhaps^ institution 'of some changes in th^e^^mode of instruction. 
In some colleges, one, course is piloted before others are ±ran's- 
lated to competency-based instruction. After an initial trial 
'in which stt^dents are° limited by' terms or ' semesters , time con- 
straints may or may not be lifted. . ^z" 

This appfo^ch is diagrammed Figure 6. . Mathematics and 
Science Methods courses are transl=ated to' CBTE as pilots prior 
to each of the courses beibg so redefined; Note that in this 
approach each course is ipjaependently revised to CBTE. Little 
or no attempt is made tq reformulate or reconceptualize the 

total program. ' . ' ; 

. ■■ FtGURE 6 

* ISOLATED COURSE PROGRAM TRANSLATION 



m 



if 
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PHASE 1 



Math 
Methods 



PHASE 2 



PHASE 3 



fuath M^thpdsN fl 



Math MethodsN 
tCBTE> _J ./ 



^9 



FI6UR€ 6 (continued), 
PHASE 1 



Psychology 



Reading 
Methods 



Science 
Methods 



Kll courses 
, traditionally 
df signed 




/Reading ^ 
V ^Hethods J 



Science Method 
(CBTE) 



Pilot courses 
translated to 
CBTE 



PHASE 3 

Psychology\ 
( CBTE) J 



/Reading 'MethodsN 
V(CBTE) J 



iodsV '-.fSgi 
_J - VJCB 



ence Methods 
(CBTE) 



All courses 
individually 
translated to 
CBTE 



' In an. extension of the Course Tranislation a'^proach, a 

fourth phase is added to the process.- After each individual 
course has been reformulated in CBTE terminology, '^ommori telgmei^ts 

/ - . J ^ 

or duplicated requirements are identified and handled^ as a 

i , 

separate course. Sometimes the l:tame_of the unit- of instruction 
is changed from "course" "component" or ' "mo^ulg , " but such 
alterations do rjot inask the typically minor nature Underlying 
programmatic changes. - 

--"^^ In a variation of thi.s theme, the common aspects of each 
part of the program are identified as "generic" teaching compe- 
tencies. Specific methods courses, student teaching or intern- 
ship, and psychological and sociological courses, then build on 
'this central core, as illustrated* in Figure 7. 



FIGURE 7 
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SEPARATE COURSES TRANSLATED INTO GENERIC 
TEACHING COMPETENCIES WITH SPECIAL AREAS 
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The ^.dgram translatiorrTttethed\is-^erhaEs._t^^ and 
most expe^i^iit approach to, changing t^\Competency-Based Teacher 
Education. \ Its primary disadvantage isXthat total program 
review and Jjeconstitution is limited . Otl^k approaches to be 
described pJrmit the teacher educator tor recb^ider the teacher 
preparation program from a new perspective and, ^ter having 
done so, to make major changes 1'. current practice, 

TASK ANALYSIS* Sometimes referred^to as role analysis, 
in thiso approach .the teacher is observed in the act of teaching. 
These observation records- are then analyzed and a teacher pre- 
,paration curriculum based on that analysis. Hours of observa- 
tion are required to collect data, whi^h may be written and"- ^ 
translated into competencies throug^^ a three-column instrument. 



observations 


Notes of Observations 


Demonstrated 
Competencies 
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The first columi>-iiicludes a running diary^vpf precisely what\ 
the teacher was doing; i^e^ wrote day's assl^nmen.ts on chalk- \ 
1^0ardf .signed absence slip for cTiii47Sxplained\assignments to 

called first group to readi!hg.^ircle ^^answ^^ 
bMld's quest^ioi^^I^^itt^ lesson, intr^do^ced^ 

voc^ulary words to r6a(^ang groupT^-aixd so on. The secbi: 
. .colximnvincludes notes by the/r^o^server on the^t^ac*Hi^"s"a^t±ohs — 
•possible courses for the actions, wftat children were doing, 
comments, explanations, and speculations which clarify the ob- 
servations. In the third column, on-site observations and ridt^ 
are tiranslated into competencies and instructional objectives. 
Teacher educators *may make the ofiBervations outlined- above, of 
they may draw from observations of students, trained observers, 
or others. ^ — 

A second procedure for makijig--a task analysis^ ''requests 
jteachers to recopstrtTct^ th^ir daily activity log, and to J^^y^" 
tify^ major competeucies they feel are necessary forjacpon^isl 
^ing such activities. ' ^^^.^^^'^^ 



\ I 





\ 



In the third task analysis process, teachers and other 

\ 

educational workers speculate ilpoii^^at effective teachers, 
actually do. In Huntsville, AlaijamaJahd in Houston, groups 
of educators responded first individually, then^^ small- , 
group-interaction to the question, "What does an ef'fective 
teachet do when he...?" The quest ioh was concluded using si/b- 
goals such as "...administers and interprets assessment proce- 
dures?" The 36 subgoetls^ which stimulated discussion in Houston 

are listed in JFigure 8. Another group might characterize 

'A 

teacher competencies in a different way, or modify this listing 
but the process does^elicit explicit competencies required of 

teachers. Thej^ in turn can be written in greater detail as 

7 

specific behavioral objectives. 

FIGURE 8 
TEACHER.COMPETENCIES" 

The follcxwing list of teacher competencies are stated at a 

'■"•■■-'It" 

subooal>ievel;- that is, they include a behavioral statement 

but viat^ihe criteria 'for^ successful,, demonst^ion of the compe- 

tehce'/^Jr the conditions undei^. whicli /it "is^to .|)e demonstrated, 

i. THE 1 TEACHER AND STUDENTS: DESIGN]^- AND EVALUATING 

JDUGUOSIS ANV IV^tdkTlOH , 

/l. Administers and interprets assessment procedures; i.e. 
/ ^ standardised tests, sociometric techniques, etc. 
^. 2. Designs ^^d uses, teacher-made diagnostic tests. 
"^^\ 3. pollects valid,. data through pupil interviews usi 
T^ techniques such as those specified by Project. 
4. Describes ^environment, values, and needs of students^ 
familiar with background and language of students, 



FIGURE 8 (continued) 



ORGAWTZING CLASSROOM ■ ^.^ 

5. Groups students' on basis of data. 

6. Makes resources and materials act:essible to students. 

7. Plans for routine tasks. 

GOALS AhiV OBJECTTVBS 

,^ 

8. Identifies goals and objectives a^ppropriate to student 
needs. 

9. Organizes instruction around goals and objectives. 

10. States correctly criterion-referenced objectives. ^ 

vikmim 

11. Plans daily to contribute to long-range goals. 

12. Sequences activities and experiences logically and 
psychologically.. 

II. THE TEACHER AND^ STUDENTS : INTERACTION j 

COMMUWICATIOW 

13. Ccunse.ls students with personal problems. \ 

14. AskG highfer-order questions. 1 

15. Presents/ instruction using inductive and deductive 
procedures. ^ ' 1 

16. Gives /clear, explicit direction^ to studentsj. j 

17. Responds to "coping" behavior of students. ' I 

18. " Identifies clues to student misconception or, confusion. 

I 

IWSTRUCTIOW I 

19. Establishes i^et {motivation, transitions , ci^sroom 
^..environmental conditions) varied and apprdpriate 

activities (for analogy through stories). 

20. Employs a variety of instructional strategies {pro- 
grammed instruction, games, and simulation); 

21. Utilizes instructional materials and resources. 

22. Individualizes instruction. 

23. Plans activities with children. 

MAWAGEMEWr 

24% Uses positive reinforcement patterns with students. 
25. Manages classroom environment. 
16. Managers deviant behavior . 
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JhlTEnPEHSOUAL 

27. Builds self-awareness and self-conjcepts in students. 

28. Develops understanding of cultural pluralism concepts 
in students. 

29. Demonstrates sensitivity to others. 

EVALUATION 

30. Monitors classroom interaction and modifies plans on 
basis of feedback. 

III. THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER 

SELF-IMPROi/EMEMT • 

31. Reacts with sensitivity to needs and feelings of others. 

32. Adapts to new and/or. confusing situations readily. 

33. Engages in a cesigned professional development program. 

34. Evaluates teaching behavior using coded instruments 
{interaction analysis^ check lists ^ etc.) and plans for 
change on basis of results and acts x>n it. 

COLLEAGUES AMP OTHER PHOFESSIONALS 

35. Works effectively in an educational team. 

36. Evaluates effectiveness of school program and contri- 
butes to improvement efforts. 

Other educational workers can employ a similar process ."T^ 

For example^ the principals in Area 2, Houston School District 

undertook a self-study by defining their responsibilities in 

much the same way as described in Figure 5. Specific Objectives/ 

however / were explicitly related to the school and its clientele 

to which the principal was assigned. While the competency instru 

ment suggested specific objectives, these were modified by the 

4 

principal in most cases to meet his particular situation. 



ERLC 



4 

A complete listing of objectives may be obtained by 
writing W. Robert Houston, 444 Education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 77004. 
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In a fourth procedure whi ch employs task analysis, 
teachers with similar approaches to instruction are grouped 
together prior to task analyses. Thus the yariety of dif- 
ferent successful, styles of teaching are n6t blurred by 
combining them. Bruce Joyce has described four basic teach- 
ing styles which could form the organizational ba.<5is for 

J. 

differentiated task analysis ► The four teacher models are: 
••^1) those oriented toward social relations and toward the 
relation between man and his culture ^ which draw Upon ^. 
social sources; (2) those which draw on ikfonnation process- 
ing systems and descripitions of human capacity for processing 
information; (3) those which draw on personality development, 
the processes of personal construction of reality, and the - 
capacity to functieyn as an^tegrated personality, as the major 

source; (4) those developed • from an analysis of the processes - \ 

'5 

by which human behavior is shaped and reinforced." While 

Joyc9 does not indicate that these four teaching' styles are { 
the ^nly ones, they do provide insight into' the differences 
among teachers which are relevant for those who are designing 
CBTE programs. 

In the Teacher Stance study previpusly discussed, seven 
stances were identified; three^ defined as professional, two 
technological, and two disfunctional. The three professional 
stances were classified as Child-focusers, Task-f ocusers , and 



^Bruce R. Joyce and Marsha Weil, ,^ MOPE LS OF TEACHING 
(Engle'wood Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice-Ha]:\, 1972), p. 8. 
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Pragmatists, While teachers in each category functioned 
differently, the common demoninator was their professional 
devotion to teaching and the effectiveness of their results. 
Even if it is assvimed that preparation programs should* be 
designed to educate only prof ess ionail^ effective teachers, 
this range of personal st,ances argues for designed variatiojis 
in programming and program requirements. 

NEEDS OF SCHOOL LEARNERS- m the third approach to pro- 
gram design, the children themselves are studied. Their ambi- 
tions," values, and perspectives form the basis for their 
curriculum. In what ways does the school program accommodate 
the needs of children? How should it? When the school pro-- 
gram has been developed, the personnel needs are- specif ied; 

and from this, teacher competencies deduced. In the elementary 

7 

models program, the University of Georgia employed this 
approach in designing a teacher education curriculum. 

Once the elementary school objectives were 
determined, pupil learning behaviors which 
would guide children in acquiring character- 
istics represented by these objectives could 
be identifi^ed. From these teacher teaching 
behaviors, the core for the, job analysis 
could be' f emulated. 



Ann Olmsted, et al., op cit , 

^Charles E, Johnson and Gilbert F, Shearron, GEORGIA 
EVUCATJOUAL HOVEL SPECTFICATIOWS FOR THE PREPARATTOW OF 
ELEMEWTARV TEACHEJ2S, Final Report USOE Project No. 8-9024 
(Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia, 1968), 

^Ibid, p, 1-9, 



The process employed in designing learner-oriented 

teacher education programs was outlired in the Oregon Ele- 

9 

mentary Model Feasibility Study. 
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This approach to teacher education assumes that a direct 
relation can be derived between phpil objectives, teacher actions, 
and teachers training requirements. While basic in its intent, 
it sometimes suffers from the/ many intervening factors between 
the teacher Education prog/km and pupil grovth and development 
\ / 

in the school. 

.NEEDS ASSESSMENT- The fourth approach is similar to the 
previous, in jtha^t it too examines the consequences of teacher 
action and then formulates a teacher education program to pre- 
pare graduates to cope .with those consequences . In this approach, 
the needs of society 'or the needs of a particular school, 
community, population subculture, or other target group are 



^H. Del S'qhalock, et al. (ed.) A FLAW FOR MANAGING THE 
PE-l/ELOPMENT, IMPLEMENTATION ANP OPERATION OF A MOPEL ELEMEN- 
TARK TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM (Monmouth, Ore.: Oregon College 
of Education, 1970), p. 6. 
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assessed. What changes are desirable for them? How will they 

be affected by an evolving societal and technological world? 

From this needs assessment, the specifications for a teacher 

education program are deduced. 

The assumption is that knowledge of the real and vital 

needs of society can be translated into school programs for 
children and youth, and consequently into training programs 
for educational workers. The rapidly evolving needs and 
emphases today preclude our stopping the progress while we 
obtain a fix on societal needs and the implications for train- 
ing. Often the need is no longer critical before the first 
trainee has completed\he program designed to cope with that 
need. Nevertheless, this approach is important, and deserves 

; consideration by anyone proposing to revitalize teacher 
education; 

THEORETICAL. ^ the fifth approach, a theoretical posi- 
tion is assumed and the', teacher education programs built around 
that position. Perhaps the best example of this approach is 
the Michigan State University elementary model. The authors 
hypothesized that the effective teacher (1) is an active 
student of human behavior; that is, a practicing behavioral 
scientist; and (2) employs a professional clinical style which 
" "denotes the particular and stylized set of behaviors and mental 
processes of a practitioner who has been specifically trained 

rV"Robert Houston, (ed.), BEHA^ ORAL SCIENCE ELEM^^^^^^^ 

TEACHER EPUCATION PROGRAM, Final Report, USOEProDect 8-9025 
"(East Lansing, Mich., Michigan State University , 1968) . 
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to utilize his client-related experience as a continuing 
learning, experience through which to improve his skills and 
increase his knowledge. The' clinical behavior ^style appro- 
priate for a professional teacher consists of six phases: 
describing, analyzing, hypothesizing, prescribing, treating, 
and observing consequences of actions. The last activity, 
observing consequences of jtjie-^reatinent administered, in 

turn^J.^^d^€o7th^^ the changed situation, 

\ 11 ' 

to begin a recycling of feedback." 



The Michi:gan State tlniversity staff identified specific 

assumptions upon vrtiich the program was based, theoretical 

"^&niSti:-UG4is_supporting it, and then derived program training 

elements designed to eiSuc'ate teachers ivho were practicing 

behavioral scientists who employed the clinical behavior 

style in rational decision making. 

In a similar procedure, Bruce Joyce designed a prepara- 

12 

tion program for the "teacher innovator." He hypothesized 

that ^effective telphers are those who feel free to combine 

i 

p_ersonal creativity with ability to work with others in an 
innovative rather than imitative fashion. 

At Illinois State University, faculty in the social sciences 
from the Colleges of Arts and Science and from Education posited 



/ 



■^•^Ibid., p. A-4. 

^^Bruce Joyce, (ed.), COIUMBTA UUIVERSITV UOVEL PROGRAM, 
Final Report USOE Project, No. 9-9019, (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1968). 
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that effective social science specialists in the elementary 

school would be able to make^ assess / and draw implications 

from hypotheses about social phenomena. From this baj^ic 

stance / a number of more specific objectives were derived^ 

13 • 

some of which are listed in Figure 9. 

FIGURE 9 

COMPETENCIES IN FORMULATING 
, / AND TESTING HYPOTHESES 

i ^ 

PART V. FORMULATION OF TESTABLE HYPOTHESES 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: The social science specialist 
teacher will be able to generate testable hypotheses about 
social phenomena consistent with the scientific goals of ^ 
description^ explanation^ and/or prediction^.. 

1. RECOGNITION OF THE HYPOTHESIS FORM OF A STATEMENT 

a. Given a list of statements^ the student will be 
able to differentiate between hypotheses^ analytic^tl 
statements^ value statements ^ and definitional 
statements. 

b. Given a paragraph/ the student will be able to pick 
out the hypotheses from other statements in the 
paragraph. 

c. The student will be able to recall the components of 
* an adequate hypothesis and the definition of .the 

components. 

d. Given an hypothesis or a non-hypothesis, the student 
will be able to demonstrate how it meets / or fails 

^ ^^to meet/ the criteria ^ 

2. CONSTRUCTION OF HYPOTHESES 

a. Given a data tabiif^about a, 6, c, and A 9 the student 
will be able to generate an hypothesis about the 
'relationship between a and fa, and the relationship 
! between a and c with the effects of i being controlled, 

r 



^^Horace Aubertine, et al. ELEMENTARi' TEACHER EDUCATION 
MOPEL PROGRAM FOR SOZIKI ^(^'^'^^i^^ MAJORS: AN INTERPISPLINARy 
APPROACH (Normal, 111.: lilinois State University, 1972). 
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b. .Given a set of data in raw form, the student will 

be able to recognize hypotheses which are consistent 
with the data# and those which a^e inconsistent with 
the data. 

c. Given a set of data in raw form, the student will 
be abie to generate hypotheses which are consistent 
with the data. 

d. , Given data, the student will be able to link two or 

more hypotheses via common elements to constitute a 
simple theory. ^ 

e. ^^^diven-^-^^imple statement of a theory, the student 

will be aM:e-^tp recognize hypotheses which are con- 
sistent with the" tiieory . — f- — -^^"^ 

f. Given a simple statement of a theory, the stude/nt 
will be able to generate hypotheses which are con- 
sistent with the theory. 

3. USE OF CONTROL TECHNIQUES ^ ' , 

a. Given a list of hypotheses, the student will be able 
to recognize those which are in "causal" form, and 
differentiate between causal and honcausal. 

b. Given a noncausal, hypothesis, the student will^ be 
able to generate an explanation of probability as , 
applied to occurrence of noncausal relationships. 

c. Given an hypothesis, the student will be able to 
identify the independent, dependent, and control 
variables. 

d. Given the description of a situation in which a 
causal relationship may be hypothesized, the student 
will be able to generate a causal hypothesis which 
meets* the criteria for both hypothesis form of state- 
ment and causal relationship. 

e. Given a set of research "designs" produced by students, 
the student will be able to recognize those designs 

in which controls are present, and to describe how 
the controls >re operative • 

f. The student will be able to generate a design. where 
the independent variable is controlled to demonstrate 
the effect in dependent variables. 

4. EVALUATE SIGNIFICANCE OF HYPOTHESIS 

a.' Given a set of hypotheses, the student will be able 
to recognize those which have no significance beyond 



instructional value/ "a§ compared to those which 
may hold for single instances/ and those which 
generalize to a larger number of randomly selected 
cases. 

b. The student will be able to generate hypotheses with 
practical significance (heuristic or instructional 
value) which, would be appropriate in relation to 
fourth through sixth grade thought patterns. 

PART 2. HYPOTHESIS TESTING AND EVALUATION 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: The social science specialist , 
teacher -will be able to locate and use data to evaluate and 
.test hypotheses. 

a. Given an hypothesis and a body of data^ the student 
will be able to match data descriptions with defini- 
tion in hypothesis, 

' b. Given an hypothesis, the student will be able to 
generate possible sources of data f6r testing the 
hypothesis . . ^ ' 

c. Given a universe of data, the'^s^Dgten^^ 

to 60^t the data in te,x?ns of (1) ..how 'data wjere ; - _ 
gathered, (2) correspondence between conceptual 

and empirical definitions, etc. / - ^\ ' . . 

» ' ^ — • ■* 

od* The student will be able to contrasrt-the' outcom of _ 
the hypothesis teW, to conclusions base^ on comnK>n 
sense and to rescave the discrepancies 6etween^t6e_ 



two. • ' ( * * ■ ' ~- - ^ >-^--__-. _ 

^^^^ _ "-^^ ^ 

^. o Given an hypothesis and data which f-air to /support 

it, the student will be -able to revise thev hypo- 
thesis for further research^. ' , ; 

f. Given an hypothesis and data --which .support it, t^i^r^ 
student will be able to reFatfe^-the h^^othesis 1:0 
other hypothe'ses or some body of existing tf>eorY. 

CLUSTER" APPROACH'' this approach, program de:?lgners 

first identify a number of curriculum areas, then deductiveljf 

reduce them to statements pf greater and^ greater specificity 

until finally behavioral objectives are. derxved. .~3?his approach 

was employed by dlaude Cheek and a state-wide team in Texas to 

design a special education program. Four succe'ssive levels 



objectives were identified: cluster ^ competency^ competency / 

/ 

component^ and behavioral objective. After the clusters w^ere 
identified^ ^ach was analysed into several competenci^s^^ <^ 
each of which was then subdivided into several ^more explicit 
pompeteifcy components ^ and finally each competency component 
was ^^stated as a number of "behavioral objectives. This is 
illustrated in Figu]^ 10. 

The cluster approach has also been jeinployed by Edward L. 

Meyen to design a program for curriculum coordinators aiy 

14 ' ^ 

supervisors. This approach has the advantage j^fT aiding the 

developer to progressively focus on more restricted and pore 

specific aspects of the curriculum^ thus eliminat;ing the hope- 

lessli? dif3>use problem of simultaneously dealing with specific 

* (, 

objectives for the total program.. Its disadvantage is in^^ts 

----- ^_ . ^ ^ 

initial assumption that the clusters indeed are the basic j 
building blocks of t.ie curriculum^ and that all deductively 
derived bbjectives arfe equally important for teachers. An ^ 
analytical step often follows the specif icati9n of behaviora* 
objectives , in which they are compared^ duplications noted/ 
'and the relative importance of objectives assessed. 

' IN* SUMMARY • The heart of CBTE rs in the objectives estab-" 
lished for its graduates. A CBTE program can be no better than 
the objectives it specifies, tot they determir i the context for 



. ■ ^^Edward L. Meyen, et al . , VWIQISV^ TRAINl'WG PROGRAM FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF- CURRICUL'UM ZO\i%[ill k\il S FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CffUPRE^, Interim Report^ Ptoject 351359 OHG-0-70-48-8.{6a3) , 
(Columbia, Missouri: Special Education Curriculum Training 
Center, 1971) . 
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FIGURE 11 ' 
TAXONOMY CATEGORIES IN DODL SYSTEM 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES (TB) 

Assessing and Evaluating Student Behavior 

11 - Selecting assessment instruments 

12 *- Designing/developing assessment instruments 

13 - Collecting and Quantifying data 

14 -'Diagnosing student difficulties or abilities 

15 - Sv^nmarizing and interpreting data 

16 - InvN^ing students in self-evaluation 

17 - Diagn^^ng student affective characteristics 



ig Instl'u&'^on 
?lecting/speb<fyir 



Planning 

21 - Selecting/spebifying goals, aims, objectives 

22 - Selecting Instructional— strategics- 

23-^ t?rganizing student^\ 

24 - Selecting or developii , ^miterials/activities 

25 - Collaborating with others in planning^ 

26 - Developing classroom procedures/routines 

Conducting or Implementing Instruction 

31 - Structuring 

32 - Motivating and reinforcing ^students 

33 - Conducting discussion/small croup activity 

34 - Conducting individual activities 

35 - Provdding for Feedback 

36 - Presenting information ' 

37 - Utilizing inductive or deduccive thinking, or 

problem solving 

38 - Questioning and responding 

39 - Operating hardward (AV equipment) 

Performing Administrative , Dutj.es 

41 - Supervising aides, tutors, volunteers, etg. 

42 - Conducting conferences / ^ 

43 - Arranging physical environment 

44 - Establishing/maintaining procedures and 



"routines-^ 



45 
4^ 



Maintaining^ records 

Organizing m^^erials, equipment, etc* 



50 Communicating \^ 

,51 - Initiating communication verbal/non-verbal 

52 - Initiating communication verbal 

53 - Initiating communication non-verbal 

54 - Responding to communication verbally/ 

non-verbally 

55 - Responding to communication verbally 

56 - Responding to communication non-verbally 

60 Developing Personal Skills 

61 - Accepting self 

62 " Evaluating self 

63 - Planning for self -improvement 

64 - Improving self 

65 - liiteracting with others 

66 - Solving problems 

70 Developip *pil Self 

71 - Dev g pupil self-concept 

72 - Deve^ »g soci.^1 interaction skills 
7i - Developing learning-to-learn skills 

74 - Developing acceptance of responsibility 



OBJECV OF CHANGE (CH) 

1 - Self (teacher) 

2 - Pupil 

3 Other human 

4 - Situation 

5 - Resources 



^ IMPLIED TEACHER (lA) 
PERrpRMAKCE ASSESSMENT 

1 - Process criterion 

2 ~ Human consequence 

criterion 

3 - Product conseovence 

criterion - 
A - Both process/ 
consequence 



CONTENT AREA (CA) 

01 - Agriculture 

02 - Art 

03 - Business Education 

04 Distributive Education 

05 - Diversified Programs 

06 - Driver Education 

07 Exceptional Child 
Education 

08 * Foreign Languages 

09 Health and Safety 

10 - Home Economics 

11 - Industrial .Arts 

12 - Industrial Education 

13 • Junior High or Middle 

School Work Experience 

14 - Language Arts or English 

Language Arts 

15 - Mathematics 

16 - Music 

17 - Physical Education 

18 - Reading 

19 *■ Scienp 

20 - SeCial Studies 
21----=^echnical Education 

22 - Adult General Education 
24 - Generic Teaching Skills 

27 - Drama 

28 - Early Childhood 

29 - Guidance » 

30 - Media 

31 - Speech 



PUPIL LEVEL (PL) 
PUPIL LEVEL (PL) 

01 - Early Childhood 

02 - Elementary 

03 -■ Middle School 

04 - Secondary 

05 - Adult 

06 - All Levels 





SCOPE (SC) ^ 


01 - 

02 - 

03 - 

04 - 


Bro'ad^^oal Statement 
Limited Goal Statement 
Specific Competency 
Enabling Skill 




OUTCOME (OC) 


01 - 


Cognitive 


02 - 


Motor Skills 


03 - 


Affective 


04 ~ 


Habi. 


09 ~ 


Teacher Process/Skill only 
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all else. Six procedures for arriving at a set of objectives 
have been des^ibed and illustrated in this section. They 
can be employed individually or in various combinations to 
determine the initial set of 6bjectives for initiating a CBTE 
program. Deciding which"^^ch to employ in the development 
of a curriculim^is^ll importan^^^ 

EXTENDING AND VALIDATING OBJECTIVES"\^ 

Lists of objectives from programs cuj^rently implementing 
"Jil^re often available. These can be use^as cqmparisoris 
with y^ii'^-teBeratedJj^t. Normal Dodl has designed a taxonomy 
of teacher competencies ^^uSr^?6vid^s^ditional information^ 
for the designer. 1^ The categories in ui^t-taxonomy are listed 
in Figure 11. An illustrative listing of competencies is shown 
in Figure 12. 

FIGURE 12 

COMPETENCIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR IN DODL TAXONOMIC SYSTEM 

12 DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

- Design procedure to diagnose spelling difficulties 

- E^iSate validity and reliability of test for language 

learnings . . . 

Resign informal reading inventory for preliminary 

- D^I^Sp^ciiteria for effectiveness osi social studies 
goalsX methods . 

- Identifyxbehaviors to use as evidence of certain 

- lveS.u'"ly%te™ati= approach to evaluation 
for system 

rs;;^^^^^^!^ al., A CATALOG OF TEACHER COMPETENCIES - 
A WORKING VOCUMEHT (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 
1972). ' 



figureJ.2 (continued) 

- Select screening procedures to identify sensory, health 
problems ^ . - 

- Design continuing assessment program identifying pupil 
needs 

- Design procedure to identify students who achieved 
given objectives 

- Develop preassessment instruments for specific objectives 

- Design an achievement_t est fo^L ^ specific class of 
\ objectives 

- Wri^ test items \^ich adequately sample behavior in 
objectives 

-"^^raluatg^varlidity and reliability of test 

^^efining" and validating program objectives is continual 
^in the devel6pm*.ntal process. Can these competencies discrimi- 
rate between^f fective and ineffective teachers? How do parti- 
cipants react to^thein? Are results clearly stated? These 
three inquiries illustra^^three levels, of questions and analyses 
which lead to program modification and refinement. Chapter 4 dis- 
cusses these aspects in greater detail. 

RESOURCES ON OBJECTIVES - • . " 

Programs based oh clear objectives are more likely to be 
effective. Drumheller'''^ identified four approaches for delineat- 
ing goals and objectives. When/^n4t>^act0^ oKlmtzd, trfiey specify 
what the teacher does (the instructor wfll lead a discussion)^ 
In the activity -0H.if.ntzd approach, the objectives describe a^ 
series of activities' in which students will participate, assum- 
ing that involvement will lead to^ specif ic kinds of learnii 



^^Sidnev J. DrumheiAer, HAWPBOOK^^lH^URRTCULUM i)lS^JGhS FO^ 
INpVJVUALlZEV rUSTmCTJ&fi; A SVSTE^ APPROACH (Engl^od Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Educational TWchnol6gy Pviblications, 1971), pp. 9-10. 



The UaKning-ofiUnttd {^^abj^cti\J(l) approach includes objectives 
vAiich describe in general terms the concepts and skills the 
student is to master. Terms like kno'wing^understanding , be- 
ing able to, and feeling are indicative of thev§rbs^.used to 
describe how students react. The bzhavloK-oKlznttd approach 
lobAZfLvable. and tvaiaablz) analyzes long-range- terminal goals 
into short-range-objectives which are ^identified in terms of 
^student learning which is~specl-*ic.,,..^fcfeervable , and evaluable. 
Their form often follows this model: "As^>-s^sult of-<J^arn- 
ing experience, the student (active verb) (precise des- 

cription of the expected observable behavior) . 

A growing nvimber of publications are available which aid 
program designers in specil/:.ng .instructional objectives. The 
following list samples Uicsa available on mltlng objtctivz^. 

Robert J. Armstrong, Terry D. Cornell, R. E. Kraner, and 
E. W. Roberson, THE VEVELOPUENT ANP EVALUATlOhl OF 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES (Worthington, Ohio: Charles 
A. Jones Publishing Co., 1970). 

Richard W. Burns, UEW APPROACHES TO BEHAl/IORAL OBJECTIl/ES, 
(Dubuque, Iowa: Brown, 1972) . 

Albert F. Eiss and Mary B. Harbeck, BEHAl/IORAL OBJECTIl/ES 
IN THE AFFECTIl/E POMAIN (Washington, D.C: National 
Science Teachers Assn., available from NEA Publica- 
tions Sales, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C, 1969).- 

J&hn C Flanagan, et al., BEHAl/IORAL OBJECTIl/ES: A GUWE 
\ FOR INPIl/IPUALIZING LEARNING (Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation) . 

Robert^bler, et al . , BEHAl/IORAL OBJECTIl/ES ANP INSTRUC- 
'lON (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1970). 
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Robert F. Mager, PREPARIWG INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
(Palo Alto, California: Fearon, 1967). 

Robert F. Mager, -PEVELOPING ATTITUDE TOWARP LEARNING - 
(Palo Alto, California: Fearon, 1968). 

Robert F. Mager and K. M. Beach, PEl/ELOPING VOCATIONAL 

INSTRUCTION (Palo Alto, California: Fearon, 1967). 

H. H. McAshan, WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIl/ES: A NEW 
APPROACH (New York: Harper and Row, 1970). 

Paul Plowman, BEHAVIOH,' L OBJECTIVES: TEACHER SUCCESS 
THROUGH STUVEhIT PERFORMANCE (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1971). 

W. J. Pppham, EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES: AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM (filmstrips and audio-tape) (Los Angeles: 
Departinenjt of Education, University of California) . 

General Prograirarted Teaching, PRINCIPLES AN1? PRACTICE OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGV (filmstrips and audio- 
tapes-especially nos. 1-5 (Palo Alto, Calif.: 
General Programmed Teaching, P.O. Box 402). 

The following sources discuss the fiatio nate. iJo/i a&lng 

he.h.cLvioKal obje.ctive.6: 

B. D. Engman, "Behavioral Objectives: Key to Planning" 
THE SCIENCE TEACHER, 35:86-87, October, 1968, 

J. F. Garvey, "What and Why Behavioral Objective," , 
THE lUSTmCTOR, 11:121 , April, 1968. . 

* 

R. F. Mager, PREPARIWX? IWSTRUCTIOWAL OBJECTIVES (Palo 
Alto, California: Fearon, 1962), po. 3-4. 

General Programmed Teaching, PRIWCIPLES AWP PRACTICES 

OF IWSTRUCTIOWAL TICWUOIOGV (filmstrips and audio- 
tapes) Number One, slides 1-31 and Number Three. 

W. J. Pophcun, "Probing the Validity of Arguments on 
Behavioral Goals" A Symposium presentation at 
the Annual American Education Research Association 
meeting, Chicago: February, 1968. 

J. M. Atkin, "Behavioral Objectives in Curriculum Design 
A Cautionary Note," THE SCIEWCE TEACHER, May^ 1968, 
pp. 27-30. 



SEQUENCING OBJECTIVES- Previous sections have discussed 
the logical derivation and development of program objectives. 
Translating these into a viable sequence for students, however, . 
requires consideration of piychological factors.^ This is more 
complex and difficult to achieve than in a course-oriented 
structure where each instructor determines his own content and 
sequence, and\here the time and scope f rame-of-reference is 
far more limited. Factors to consider in sequencing the curri- 
culum might include the following. 

1. Cluster objectives so that students can deal with 
several concurrently. 

2. Introduce the student early to the broad perspective 
of the teacher's ro3 3. 

3. Provide opportunities for acquiring knowledge, prac- 
ticing skill in a simulated or limited setting, then 
in an unrestricted setting. 

4. Provide opportunities to learn then practice ney skills 
in several settings on subject areas. 

5. Provide opportunities to integrate new skills into the 
existing repertoire of the. student. 

6. Design program for pyramiding competencies, so that 
the individual can build up on previous knowledge and 
competencies . 

7. Provide synthesizing elements in the program. 

S. Consider the psychological development of the indivi- 
dual progressing through the program. 

9. Provide for feedback loops. 

These illustrations of guidelines for sequencing a program 
may be recognized as assumptions about how people learn. Lists 
may vary depending upon the assumptions previously accepted. 



RESOURCES ON ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION MODEL REPORTS . 
AND STUDIES 

In 1968, the U.S. Office of Education Bureau of Research 
funded nine institutions to design comprehensive models for 
training elementary teachers. -^A year later eight projects were 
funded to test the feasibii^ity of the generated, models • A 
niimber of analyses, descriptions, and excerpts from these models 
have been published. Most of these reports, as well as the 
models themselves y are available to program developers. They 
furnish excellent!: ideas for program objectives, assumptions, 

and sequences. Following" is a list of these reports. 

I 

PHASE I REPORTS - THE MODELS 



PUBLICATION 



ORDER NO.* 



Florida State University (Vol. 1) 

Volume II available from EDRS: 
University of Georgia 
University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State University, 



Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
Syracuse University 
University of Pittsburgh 
Teachers College, Columbia 

University 
University of Toledo 
University of Wisconsin 

phase" I SUMMARIES 

Florida State University 
University of Georgia 
University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State University 
Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
Syracuse University 



FS 5.258:58018 

ED 030 631 

FS 5.258:58019 



FS 



5,>258:58022 



FS ^.258:58024 Vol. 
FS 5.258:58024 Vol. 
FS 5.258:58024 Vol. 
FS 5.258:58020 

FS 5.258:58016 
FS 5.258:58017 

FS 5.258:58023 
FS 5.258:58023 
FS 5.258:58025 



ED 032 262 
ED 025 492 
ED 033 876 
ED 032 260 

ED 032 261 
ED 032 264 



I 

II 
III 
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PHASE I REPORTS - THE MODELS (CONTINUED) 

PUBLICATIONS OPDEB NoX 



University of Pittsburgh ED 032 265 
Teachers College, Columbia 

Univ(2rsity ED 033 054 

University of Toledo ED 032 259 

University of Wisconsin (SP 033 528) 

^FS - Available from; Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 20402 

ED - Available from: ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

P.O. drawer O 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
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REPORTS RELATED TO PHASE I 

- Elementary Teacher Education Models - A Summary/ JOURWAL Of 
RESEARCH ANP PEI/ELOPMENT IN EPUCATION, Vol. 2, No. 3, Spring 
1969/ $2.00, University of Georgia: Athens, Georgia 30601. 

- "Nine Proposals for Elementary Teacher Education, A Descrip- 
tion of Plans to Design Exemplary Training Programs," by 
Nicholas A. Fattu. Based on the original proposals to the 
U. S. Office of Education in the Spring of 1968, this, docu- 
ment summarizes the nine proposed programs which were funded 
for Phase I. (EDRS No. ED 018 677) 

- "Analysis and Evaluation of Plans' for Comprehensive Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education Models," by William E. Engbretson. 
This document is an analysis of the 71 proposed but unfunded 
programs of Phase" I. (EDRS No. ED 027 268) 

- "Some Comments on) Nine Elementary Teacher Education Models," 
by Harry Silbermah, adapted f rom^j^marlcs at an i^erican 
Educational Resscurch Associatioifr^onf erence in November 
1968. (EDRS No, ED 029 813) 

- "A Comprehensive Bibliography of the Reference Works Used in 
the Preparation of the Nine Phase I Reports." More than 1500 
entries include both primary and secondary sources on many 
phases of teacher education. (EDRS No. ED 031 460) 

- A modified reprint of the University of Georgia JOURNAL OF 
RESEARCH ANP PEI/ELOPMENT IN EPUCATION (Spring 1969 - Volume 
2, Number 3), which was devoted to the Phase I models. 
(GPO No. FS 5.258:58033) 
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REPORTS RELATED TO PHASE I (Continued) 

- "A Reader's Guide to the Comprehensive Models for Prepar- 
ing Elementary Teachers the report of .a writer's confer- 
ence jointly sponsored by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 
Education and the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in April 1969. The Phase I project 
directors ox "their representatives gathered in Washington 
for a two-day conference. On the first day each director^ _ 
wrote a guide to his model . A second day was devoted to 
verbal interaction, the writers discussing their personal 
reactions to all of the models and the past, present, and 
future implications for teach^ education. Available from: 
AACTE, One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036 for $4.00. 
(EDRS No. ED 034 076) 

ANALYSES OF PHASE I REPORTS ^ 

- "Analytic Summaries of Specifications for Model Teacher 
Education Programs," a 200-page digest of the Phase I 
reports, consisting of an overall analysis of the models 
and a description and analysis of the common and divergent 
elements in each of the models. Available from: GPO (No. 
FS 5.258:58037) 

- "Systems Analysis and Learning Systems in the Development 
of Elementary Teacher Education Models , " a 50-page techni- 
cal report. Available from: GPO (No. FS 5.258:58035) 

- "A Short Summary of Ten Model Teachet Education Programs," 
a 30-page general summary .in nontechnical language. Avail- 
able from: GPO (No. FS 5.258:58036) 

- "The Standford Evaluation of Nine Elementary Teacher Trainr-" 
ing Models," by Fannie R. Shaftel, Stanford Uni^'ersit^X 
This evaluation was conducted by a team of experiericed edu- 
cators doing graduate work in Stanford's School or Education 

- "NCATE's New Standards and USOE's Teacher Education Models," 
by Walt LeBaron, System Development Corporation. This paper 
reviews the Phase I models on the basis of RECOMENVEV- 
STAWPARPS FOR TE^CHEll EDUCATION, proposed and published by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
in November 1969 and approved by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education in January 1970. 



PHASE II FINAL REPORTS 



INSTITUTION & DIRECTOR (S) 



TITLE* 



University of Toledo 
George E.. Dickson 



University of Massachusetts 
James M. Cooper 



University of Wisconsin 
M. Vere DeVault 

Syracuse University 
Wilford A. Weber 



Michigan state University 
W. Robert Houston 



University of Georgia 
Charles E. Johnson 
Gilbert F. Shearron 

Florida State University 
Norman R. Dodl 



Oregon College of Education 
H. Del Schalock 



THE VEASIBILITV OF EPUCATIOWAL 
SPECIFICATIOWS FOR THE OHIO 
COMPREHEWSIl/E ELEMEWTAR/ 
TEACHER EPUCATIOW 

A FEASIBUITi' STUPV OW THE 
mVBL ELEMENTARY TEACHER EVU- 
CATIOW PROGR'AM 

FEASIBUITi' STUVV: PROGRAM 
AhlV SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

A STUVV OF THE FEASIBUITi' OF 
THE REFIWEP SYRACUSE UhllVERSUV 
SPEC! VI CATIONS FOR A COMPRE- 
HEWSIl/E UWPERGRAPUATE AWP IW- 
SERl/ICE TEACHER EPUCATIOW PRO- 
GRAM FOR ELEMEWTARi' TEACHERS 

FEASIBUITi' STUVV: BEHAVIORAL 
^ SCIENCE TEACHER EVUCATION 
• PROGRAM 

\'THE FEASIBILITY' OF THf GEORGIA 
EVUCATIONAL MOVEL FOR TEACHER 
'PREPARATION - ELEMEWTARi' 

\ 

% FEASIBILITY STUVV OF THE 
HORIVA STATE UNlVERSnV^^O^^L 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF UEhiEN- 
TARV SCHOj).L^'mrtRS"-''''' 

-'"•"A PLAN ¥0R MANAGING THE VEVELOP- 
MENT, IMPLEMENTATION, ANV OPERA- 
TION OF A MOPEL CLEMEWTARi' 
TEACHER EVUCATION PROGRAM ■ 



♦Available from: Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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PLANNING FOR CHANGE 

In the previous two sections, the emphasis has been 6n 
the dz6lgn of instruction. This section focuses on planniriig 
for the various activities required to design and develop a 
new instructional program. This involves identifying problems, 
organizing management tasks and responsibilities, and planning 
for evaluation. 

SYSTEMS DESIGN 

Using systems design principles and methods aids developers 
to .anticipate decisions and actions. A simple illustration of 
the systems approach includes four stages: define, develop, 
evaluate, and revise. 



DEFINE 




DEVELOP 




-J 


) 



I 
I 



t 

I 
I 



REVISE 



EVALUATE 



These four stages are described by Twel.ker, Urbach, and 
17 

Buck as a nme-step model which provides a reasonable linear 



IT 

Paul A. Twelker, Floyd D. Urbach and ^ame.o E. Buck, 
THE SYSTEMATIC VBVBLOVMENT OF IWSTRUCTIOW: AW Ol/ERl/IEW AWP 
BASIC 6 U TP E TO THE LITERATURE (Stanford, Calif.: ERIC Clear- 
"".inghouse on Media and Technology, Stanford Univ., 1972). 
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flow and indicates particularly critical check points in j 
the process of developing instructional systems. These ni:^ 
functions are outlined in Figure 13, and described in greater 
detail in the followj^g paragraphs. , , J 

FUNCTION 1: IDENTIFY PROBLEM. Problems may be identi- 
fied in many ways; but no matter what the technique, an 

i 

essential task is to find a way, or several ways, to * compare 
that which exists with that v;hich is desired. If a large 
gap exists between actual and desired outcomes, the designer 
may be able to identify or clarify specific aspects of the 
educational problem. If, on the other hand', the gap is small, 
the identified problem m^.y not require' immediate attention. 
When the problems have been identified, tentative solutions 
ar^ proposed to provide some perspective for other stages. 

FUlrG:nON 2: analyze setting, identifying the problem 
and proposing tentative solutions help the team define the 
kinds of information to be collected. A basic phase of this 
pro^ss analyzes the setting to ' determine characteristics of 
learners and environment, and the existence of school and 
community resources which. :may relate to the problem solution. 
This report on existing conditions and resources assists the 
designer to test the adequacy of problem identification and 
to organize the management required to sustain the effort. 

FUNCTION 3: ORGANISE lANAREMENT. Crucial areas that 
must be considered here are: i) defining tasks and 

-59- 
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responsibilities required in the effort; 2) establishing lines^ 
of coiranunication to organize the collection and distribution 
of. irix rmation to the development team; and 3) establishing 
project planning and controL procedures . ' Without formal organi- 
zation, developmental efforts usually fail. 

FUNCTION 4: IDENTIFY OBJECTIVES. The crucial step in 
•the process is identifying objectives which detail precisely 
terminal' student performance. Once these objectives are speci- 
fied, the developmental team can determine objectives that bridge 
the gap between the behaviors of a learner entering the system 
and those he exhibits when he leaves the systeit\^. 

FUNCTION 5: SPECIFY METHODi:. Specifying effective in- 
structional strategies and media i^ essential to maximize the 
probability that learners will attain the desired objectives. 
While the development team cannot be assured o^ success the 
first time, they can employ systemic processes which emphasize 
the developmental cycle — trials and revisions — to perfect 
the methods and materials used. Alternative methods often are 
outlined in case the preferred strategy cannot be implemented. 

FUNCTI0N^6: CONSTRUCT PROTOTYPE. Actual fabrication of 
the prototype to test -the first draft of the program developing 
an evaluation design, initiating a technical review of the pro- 
posed system by exper^ to detect any flaws, and contructing 
performance measures to assess postinstruction behaviors are all . 
included .in this stage of development. 
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FUNCTION 7: TEST PROTOTVrLi^ Testing instructional 
prototypes generally occurs at one of three general levels: 
1) development tryout — looking for major flaws — revision 
run throughs; 2) validation tryouts — to see how well students 
achieve objectives; and 3) field tryouts — to determine whether 
other teaci rs and students can use , the materials • 

Frequently, parts of the instructional prototype pro- 
gresses through many tryout and revision cycles. Field trials 
use materials which the developer hopes are nearly in final 
form. / 

FUNCTION 8: ANALYZE^RESULTS I Two activities are in- 
volved here. First, evaluation data^re tabulated and processed. 
Second, relationships, are analyzed between the methods used, 
results obtained, and the objectives and goals desired. The 
quality and comprehensiveness of data interpretation determine, 
the potential boundaries for the quality of revisions. 

FUNCTION 9: IMPLEMENTj^EC'^Cl^Tf^ the interpretation 
of the data obtained dup.rig^ trials, revisions may be indicated, ; ^ 

ranging from minor to qui4:.e:__Qrjucial_. T<^ end of the 

development effort, a decision is made to s^op recycling and to 
initiate implementation. In a monograph prepared for the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Media and Technology ,'"''*--sthcse nine functions 
in a systems approach are ^alyzed and compared with five other 



Ibid. 
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systems designs. These other designs, identified in the 
following chart, provide additional stimulus for those plan- 
ning a CBTE program. 





Model 


Author 


a. 


Teaching Research System 


Dale G. Hamreus 


b. 


Michigan State University 
Instructional Systems 
Development Model 


John Barson 


c. 


Systems Approach for 
Education (SAFE) 


Francis Corrigan 


d. 


Project MINERVA Instruc- 
tional Systems Design 


W. R. Tracey 


e. 


Banathy Instructional 
Development System 


-Bela H. Banafthy 



MANAGEfCNT TOOLS . 

Two management tools are especially helpful when organiz- 
ing and managing program development — Program Evaluation and 
Review Technique (PERT) charts and Task and Responsibility Charts 

PERT charts relate the nature, sequence, and interdepen- 
dence of tasks to be accomplished in the project. Time estimates 
for completing each task provide a realistic idea of personnel 

specifications, and sugges^t areas where additional resources may 

/ 

be required to keep the ^total project on time. Two pamphlets 

/ 

provide information on this technique. 
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Desmond L. Cook, PROGRAM EVMllATlON ANP REl^IEW 

TECHNIQUE; APPLICATION IN EPtJCATION (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing^^f ice , Catalog 
No. FS 5.212:12024, 1966). \ 

Federal Electric Corporation, A PROGRAMMEK^INTROPUCTION 
TO PERT (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 2^967). 

A PERT for the initial stages of project development is illus- 

19 

trated in Figure 14. 

The second management tool is a listing of tasks to be 
performed and the staff responsible for them. This can grow 
out of the PERT, but it focuses on who is to accomplish what, 
and lOhtn. This analysis also identifies staff who may be over- 
Igaded at p^ak periods, and aids in distributing responsibili- 
ties. An illustrative chart is shown 'in Figure 15. 

The function of management is to\ assess priorities and 
resources and to organize the deyelopmen\:al effort to achieve 
program goals. Not everything can be accCjmplished. Human, 
fiscal, and physical resources are all limi\ted; using manag^^ment 
tools such as PEJRj? and Task Charts help to c\|.arify where poten- 
tial problem areas are. and to provide some dat^ for decision 
makers. Other management techniques, human engineering skills, 
and Qonceptual management modes are described in the following 
resources. 



RESOURCES ON SYSTEMIC PLANNING 

Resources listed in this section* are useful to program 
planner? as they shape the management process, and as the 

^^C. E. Johnson and G. F. Shearron, SPECIFVING ASSUMPTIONS, 
GOALS ANO OBJECTIVES FOR- TEACHER EPUCATION (Athens: Georgia 
Educational Models, University of Georgia, 1971), p. 17. 
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FIGURE 15 

PARTIAL LISTING OF TASK AND RESPONSIBILITY CHART 





RESPONSIBILITIES 


TIME 


STAFF 


FRAME 


A 


B 


C 


D 


etc. 


Organize staff awareness and in- 
scrvice^ programs 


4/1-4/15 


M 


I 


9^ 


s 




Organize staff for developmental 
^task 


4/1-4/20 


I 


M 


I 






Identify characteristics of 
program 


5/1-7/1 


I 




S 


M 




Conceptualize model design 


5/1-7/1 


I 




S 


M 




Identify process for determin- 
ing specific objectives 


5/1-6/1 




M 


s 


KM 




Recommend a module format 


5/10-6/1 


M 


I 


I 


I 




Desigrtv^prototype modules 


6/1-7/1 


M. 
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s 




V 

Outline procedure for student 
selection \ 

\ 


5/1-6/1 




M 








Implement proc,edute for 
student selection 


6/1-9/1 


I 


M 








Recommend procedures and 
criteria Tcr assessing 
program 


1 






I 


I 




LEGEND: M ^ Initiating and major responsibility 
S = Shared responsibility 
I = Involved 


1 






... 
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management process shapes the development of CBTE programs. 

Bela H. Banathy, INSTRUCTIONAL S'/STEMS, (Palo Alto, 
California: Fearon, 1968). 

Describes simplified process for systematic 
instructional development. 

John Barson, INSTRUCTIONAL SVSTEMS PEl/ELOPMENT ; A 

DEMONSTRATION ANP EVALUATION PROJECT, USOE, Title 
III B Project OE-3-16-025, (East Lansing, Michigan 
State University, 1967). 

Describes systemic model for developing 
college level courses. 

Leslie J. Briggs, HANDBOOK OF PROCEDURES FOR THE VESXGhl 
OF JhlSTmCTJON (Pittsburgh: American Institutes 
for Research, 135 N. Bellefield Ave., 1970). 

Included in this text fcr a course in design 
are a number of useful procedures and ideas. 

James M. Cooper, W. A. Weber, and C. E. Johnson (eds) , 
' DESIGNING A COMPETENCV-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM: A SVSTEMS APPROACH (Berkeley, Calif..: 
McCutchen Publishing Co., 1973). 

Written by several of the elementary models 
directors, this book explicates systems design 
principles for planning CBTE programs. 

Sidney J. Drumheller, HANDBOOK OF CURRIC( iOM DESIGN FOR 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: A SVSTEMS A^'PROACH 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Educational Technology 
Publications, 1971). 

Illustrations of the framework and outcomes of ^ 
one approach to individualizing instruction. 

W. James Popham and Eva L. Baker, SVSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970). 

Clear and succinct description appropriate for school 
teachers or university designers. 

Robert G. Smith, AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOG.-^APHV ON THE DESIGN, 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL SVSTEMS (Alexandria, Virginia: 
Human Resources Research Offitie, George Washington 
University; available from National Technical Infor- 
mation Source, Springfield, Virginia 22151, $3.00 
as document AD 653-128, May 1967). 
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Includes 449 annotated items dating from 
1950-1965 which are divided in seven areas: 
systems — general; training systems; presen- 
tation of knowledge, practice of performance, 
management of students, and additional material. 

George H, Voegel (ed.), "Instructional Development: An 

Emerging Process," AUPIO-l/ISUAL INSTRUCTION, Vol. 16, 
No. 10 (December 1971)* 

The entire issue is devoted to instructional 
development, including rationales, models, and 
structures of several models. 

Timothy Weaver, "The Delphi Forecasting Methods," PHI 
VELTA KAPPM, Vol. 52, No. 5 (January 1971), pp. 
267-271. 



A procedure for achieving consensus without 
bringing individuals together is explained and 
explored. 



Chapter 3 
INITIAL DEVELOPMENT 

SEQUENCING OBJECTIVES 

This chapter details the processes for translating objec- 
tives into instructional programs. In CBTE the major vehicle 
for instruction is the module. While some might narrowly de- 
fine modules as specific delivery mechanisms, we prefer to con- 
sider them more broadly so that group activities, research 
studies, human relations training, and explorations all can be 
encompassed. 

Three prerequisites kre assumed prior to the development • 
of instructional modules. 

1. The rationale and basic assumptions for the program 
are stipulated; 
' 2. The concaptualization of the product has been com- 
pleted; that is, the basic and optional competencies 
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to be demonstrated by graduates are identified; 
and * 

3. Specific: objectives for graduates of the program 
are delineated. 

All too often we begin to design program materials with- 
out a relevant context-. Many initiate module specifications 
and materials development with no explicitly stated philosophic 
for the program, no conceptualization of the roles the graduates 
will assume, and sometimes no stated objectives. With the 
need for a "quick return," this short-cut often seems necessary 
since overall design of a program is time-consuming, often 
frustrating, and causes a teacher preparation staff to confront 
themselves with their philosophical differences. Faced with 
seemingly insurmountable barriers to progress^ the program 
designer often turns to piecemeal development, hoping the pieces 
will eventually fit together. Each piece stands alone, isolated, 
often excellent in its own right but contributing little to ^an 
integrated preparation program. While admittedly difficult, 
total program design is a necessary prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of modules as described in this chapter. 

In Chapter 2, attention was focused on the development of 
a logical, complete, and integrated series of teacher competen- 
cies or program objectives. These logically derived objectives 
usually must be rearranged to a psychological sequence based 
on student readiness and development. One basis for such an 
ordering employ's the structure of the content as guide. 



progressing from simple notions to complex principles. The 
monumental work of Robert Gagne serves as a guide to analyz- 
ing objectives and ordering them using this procedure. 

A second guideline in ordering and clustering objectives 
occurs as the program designer considers the location and faci- 
lities required for various activities. Some activities relate 
to cognitive input and may be completed on the college campus 
through mediated instruction, lectures, or seminars. Others 
require simulations or microteaching and can occur either at 
the college or in the schools. Yet other experiences require 
school participation — introduction to" schools through explora- 
tory activities, tutorial activities i'nvolving^-children and 
youth, student teaching and internship. Availability of school 
settings and cooperative arrangements cietermines in large measure 
where, in what order, and with what intensity school experiences 
are to occur. 

The psychological needs of the prospective teacher suggest 
the third consideration in sequencing and clustering objectives. 
The research of Fuller and others'^ supports this position. She 
hypothesized that beginning teacher education students are con- 
cerned initially with themselves as persons. Only after re- 
solving conflicts resulting from such concerns do they focus 
on their impact on pupils and- pupil needs. This sequence of 

dances F. Fuller, CONCERNS OF TEACHER: FI(/E VALUnV 
STUDIES (Austin: Research and Development Center for Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas, 1970). 
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teacher concerns suggests one set of considerations in ' 
program design, ^ 

Organizing the delivery system and clustering related 
objectives may be accomplished while considering any or all 
of the above mentioned procedures. This' initial ordering 
process will likely change as module specif icaHiions are 
written and materials secured or developed. But having ex- 
plicitly stated and organized module clusters, no matter how 
unrefined, will contribute immeasurably to program continuity 
and writing modules • Otherwise, each jnodule writer is forced 
to assume no previous background for the student; prerequisites 
become nonexistent, and every module is written at a first 
level of sophistication. Little or no pyramiding of concepts 
^ Objectives is practical, thus student development is 
impaired. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 

Designing modules to actualize instructional procedures 
becomes the next stage of program development. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs, modules will be, described, a process for de- 
signing them will be discussed, and resources identified. ^ 

The Instructional Module is increasingly being employed 
to actualize competency-based programs. It is a set of experi- 
ences intended to facilitate the learner's demonstration of 
objectives which were specified in the design phase of develop- 
ment. While modules may be described in several different 



2 

formats, they typically incl.ude. five major sections. 

< • 

PK06pe.ctu6 includes a clear stateynent of the rationale 
for the module's objectives, outlines the major 
assumptions upon which the module is based, identi-: 
fies the .relationship of this module to the program 
as a whole, outlines, thfe.^a joif^activities and alter- 
natives in the module, and stipulates prerequisites. 
After reading the Prospectus, a student should be 
able to decide whether or not ba. continue. 

Objective or set of closely related objectives, each of 
which is stated in clear, unainbiguous terms jvhich , 
stipulate what the learner is to demonstrate upon 
successful completion of the module. 

P/tea64C64men<t includes two dimensions. The first measures 
the extent to which the learner already has mastered 
^.prerequisites to the module, while the second tests 
his potential competence in meeting the objectives of 
the module itself. On the basis of results, the 
learner may undertake part, all, or none of the in- 
structional alternatives. Preassessment may require 
demonstration of competencies by successful comple- 
tion of written or oral tests, reaction to simulated 
episodes, or simply questions which elicit participant 
interest or needs. The module designer is not limited 
to one mode of assessment. 



^Paraphrased from V7- Robert Houston, et al,, VEVELOTJ^G 
INSTRUCTJOUAL ^iOVULBS (Houston i Collece of Education, Univer- 
sity of Houston, 1972). \ 



Enabling activiti<i6 specify instructional alternatives 
for attaining module coi^^tence. Every module 
includes at least two means for achieving the objec-' 
'tive/ In addition to those • identified by the /nodule^ 



/ 



develop4rs, learners may also identify aj^^t^nate 
procedures for meeting objectives. A key assumption 
is that the emphasis is placed^ on achieving objec- 
tives, not on students participating in activities. 



Vo h-ia'bi>(L66ment like preassessinentr-^s related to module 
- / ob j.ectives Completion of a niodule is signalled by 

successful depionstration of competence on the post- 

»■ 

assessment.' 



/ 



The modular approach,^ as -l^t .complements CBTE/, differs 
from traditional^^pproaches in several profound .Wayts, Fl^^'t, 
the total program is considered prior to >; 




tironal parts. All too often in the p^st, ee>L^._^_^_^ 
developed his ow/^arse with littl^regard /io(tuw it fit 
with other learning experiences — a: oft^h it did not; gaps 
and overlaps abounded>:_ / 

SQ.cond, modules em^jhasize the lta^*i\^zn. i^^ther than the 
inst*tucto' . Student needs, not instrugzfior expertise or the 
availability of materials, determine /hat is to be studied. 
In the process, instructors often ri4d sOi, of ' their pet 
lectures to la less relevant than ^^eyj prev iously had thdugiit, 

r/i^ iJ, modules focus first obj ktti\)zi> , not actA\:iti26 ^ 
Dbjectives are specified fiist,ythen activities are identified 
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'6h appropriately facilitate achievement o£ objectives by 
learners. Instruction is focused on explicit objectives, 
thus eliminating extraneous aspects: 

FoaKth, modules are individualized and personalized. 
They are individualized in that they allow students to work 
at their own pace. They are personalized in that individual 
students may pursue varied goals and objectives • Traditional 
programs compare student achievements, while modular instruc- 
tion compares .students with predetermined objectives. 

Irlitkf modules include a variety of instructional modes. 
Activities may range from participating in small group human 
relations experiences to completing an experimental study or \ 
reacting to programmed instruc-ibn. Modules do not imply a 
specific delivery system. Technology is employed as a catalyst 
to more personalized and humanized .education. * 

Sixth, a module is a'" p>toce-6^ not just a product* It is 
constantly in flux, continually being redp^ cjloped and refined. 
This process approach to aur'^iculum design includes built-in 
procedures for testing the module's relevande in the crucible 
of experience', and altering it when feedback identifies a need 
for change* 

While. each qf these six characteristics may also describe 
other instructional modes, interaction of modular instruction 

an aQtrlve, changing procass, focuj^ing qn learner arid oti-- 
jectives nakes this approach unique. 
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. MODULE DESIGN PROCESS / 

Modules are never completely developed; by definition 
anc nature the results of their use are evaluated and they 
are modified. This developmental sequence is diagrammed in 
Figure 16. The feedback loops insure quality and opportunity 
for redesign. One instrument for assessing modules so that 
they can be redefinied is reproduced in Appendix B. Per for- 
mance of students and their attitudes toward the module are . 
important to an improved instructional program. 

FIGURE 16 
MODULE DESIGN PLOWCHART' 



Perfoannance 
Obj ectives 
Identified 



Module 
Revised 



Alternative 
Instructional 
Options 
Generated 



Module 
Outlined 



Trial 
Assessed, 



Reviewed by 
Appropriate 
Staff 



Reviewed by 
Appropriate 
Staff 



Prototype 
Trial 



First Experi*- 
mental' Edi- 
tion Produced 



Module 
Revised 



Module 
^Written 



' i^^^citerials 

Developed or 
Purchased 



Tested V7ith 
Pilot Student 
Groups 



zr 



, Data 
' ollected 
and Assessed 
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DESIGN PROCEDURES 

\ 

Designing module specifications and developing materials 
to support them requires increased faculty resource j . After 
a total conceptualization of the >i?ospective teacher's program 
has been completed, individuals or small groups c^ work on 
various phases simultaneously. Resulting module^ can be very 
poor or extremely innovative, creative r and effective. When 
several persons work together in brainstorpiing sessions, the 
results are^ypically more producLive. This is usually coro- 
plemented --with individual assignments to group members for 
writing tasks which are then critiqued and refined. 

Just as students are more efficient when they know the 
objectives toward which they are working, module designers 
are more effective when they are task oriented. Some programs 
couple released tim.e with specific outcomes or products. One 
program has employed the project method, with potential designers 
writing mini-proposals which stipulated the output of tht r 
effort if they were provided time or other resources. Others 
have found more efficient use of resources when module develop- 
ment was concentrated ' ito a specific and relatively short 
time frame. One such training-writing effort is the workshop 
or conference. . 

MODULE WRITING WORKSHOP 

Program designers ^ometim^^s initi3:te module writing through 
a two- or three-day workshop. Several advantages accrue when 



this is done. First, the developers all can be given expli- 
cit charges as to v*aat the ultimate product of the workshop 
is to be. Second, a few consultants can work with a large 
number of people. Third, participants can benefit from in- 
teraction.' Fourth, special materials and enabling activities 
can be assembled to help participants with the task at hand. 
Fifth, by gatliering at a s^^lected s:.te, external distractions 
are reduced to a minimum. And finally, the cooperative, syn- 
ergetic atmosphere generated at the workshop is conducive to 
creative thinking. 

Three tasks, if accomplished by each participant prior 
to the workshop, contribute to its^uccess. 

a. Identify the competency which is to be developed 
into a module. 

b. Restate the competency as specific learner-oriented 
criterion-referenced objectives. 

c. Identify and bring with him any materials which he 

might use as resources in writing the module. 

In the following sample program, a module development 

3 

workshop agenda has been outlined. See Figure 17. 

■^The module development system, Houston, et al., 
VEVELOPIUG IWSTRUCTIOWAL MODULE'S, was employed to support 
this^^'-orkshop. 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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^FIGURE 17 
SAMPLE MODULE DESIGN WORKSHOP 
OPENING SESSION 

Thursday, 7:00 - 9:30 P,M- 

WORKSHOP OBJECTIVE: Each participant ^yill write a module 

for teacher education which meets 
minimum criteria. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Convene in the Sir Kay Room for the 

opening session. Following is an 
agenda, along with the objectives fOjL 
the opening session. 

SESSION OBJECTIVES: 

Following the opening session you will be able to: 

1. Define a module. 

2, Self-prescribe what your activities will be for 
Friday's .sessions* 

3* Organize into small work groups for the remainder 
of the workshop. 

4* State what resources are available in the workshop, 
locate the room3 where they are available, and 
identify the consultants v*ic v;ill assist during 
the workshop. 

5. State precisely what you are expected to accomplish 
during the workshop. 

ENABLING ACTIVITIES: 

The following agenda was designed to help you achieve 
the objectives stated above. 

1. Welcome to the workshop. 

2. Purpose/terminal outcome of the workshop • 

3* View slide-tape "Developing Instructional Modules: 
An Introduction to the Concept"* 

4, Examine module samples; ask questions* 



FIGURE 17 (continued) 

5. Review module format to be employed by participants. 
^ 6. Complete preassessment and self-prescription . 

7. Identify work areas, resources, enabling activities/ 
and consultants. 

8. Organize into work groups; conclude opening session. 

Friday Work Sessibns 

INSTRUCTIONS: Convene in- the Sir Kay Room for the first 
session. The objectives for Friday's 
sessions follow: 

SESSION OBJECTIVES: 

During the Friday sessions you should accomplish the 
following: 

1. Using the self -prescription which resulted from 
your preassessment Thursday evening, enter the 
'Enabling Elements required to extend your know- 
ledge of module development. 

2i Begin the development (or contin^ue the development) 
of your mod>Tle. 

3. Report back to the large group your progress to 
date. 

ENABLiJG ACTIVITIES: 

1. 8:30 - 8:45 Attend plenary session in Sir Kay Room. 

^/ 

2. 8 :45 - 3:00 Work sessions^:' choose from the i;] low- 

ing activities: 

Begin actual writing Select from the foilov;ing 

of ycur module. Enabling Elements to 

extend your competence in 
selected aspects of module 
writing . 

a. VJriting Objectives 

b; Classifying Objectives 

c* Designing Flowcharts 



FIGURE 17 (continued) 



d . Developing Assessment 
Procedures 

e* Specifying Enabling 
Activities 

Outline Module Develop- 
ment Procedure- 
g. Participant Options 

3. 3:00-5:00 Convene in the Sir Kay Room to report 

progress to and elicit suggestions from 
the tctal group* 

4^ 7-00 — Continue working with your 'siaail group 

to develop your module. 

Saturday Work Sessions 

INST PvUCTIONS : Convene in the Sir Kay Room for a plenary, 
session at 8:30 A.M. 

ENABLING OBJECTIVES: 

By the end of the day's sessions^ you should accomplish 
the following: 

1. Complete the rnodule on which you have been working. 

2. Describe the prototype test and refinement procedures 
for modules after the workshop ends. 

ENABLING ACTIVITIES 

1. 8:30 - 8:45 Plenary session in the Sir Kay Roorii. 

2. 8:45-1:00 Work sessions: continue writing the 

module. 

3. 1:00 ~ Convene in large group in Sir Kay rRoom 

for report-back session on progress to 
date. Make final revisions and refine- 
ments of the module. 

POSTASSESSMENT 

Each participant will have designed the specifications 
for a module during the workshop. In the back of your work- 
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FIGURE 17 (continued)" 

text, VES/ELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL -HOVULES , you will find a list 
of criteria to assess the effectiveness of your module. When 
you have completed writing the module, check it against these 
criteria, then submit it to the Conference Director and Eval- 
uation Task Force. Their acceptance constitutes successful 
workshop completion. 



A workshop similar to the one outlined above requires 
the following equipment and materials; 

1. Overhead projector 

2. Slide projector (s) 

3. Cassette recorder (s) 

4 . Newsprint 

5. Felt pens 

6 . ' Masking tape 

7 . Name tags 

When the module writing, team is working together over an ex- 
tended period, the same process can be employed in orienta- 
tion, but scheduled to accommodate other demands* The most 
difficult module to write is the first; the third or fourth 
ones are readily written, 

RESOUPXES IN MODULE DESIGN 

The following .ources are useful in aiding module designers 
to conceptualize the system. 
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Robert L. Arends, J. A. Masla, and W. A. Weber, HANVBCCK 
FOR THE VEVELOPMEMT Of INSTRUCTIONAL MVULES IN 
COHVETENCV-BASUV TEACHER EVUCATJON ^RCGRA^^\ (Buffalo, 
New York: Center for the Study of aching, Stato 
University College at Buffalo, 197"'' - 

A booklet, pictorrams, and videotapes which 
describe proceduies for writing modules. 

W. Robert Houston, L. Y. Hollis, H. Jones, A. Pace, 
S. White, and D. Edwards, VEVELOTING INSTRUCTIONAL 
f^OVULES (Houston: College of Education, University 
of Houston, 1972) . 

The module development system includes a 
worktext, 4 slide-tape presentations, an 
audio-tape, and a Director's Guide. En- 
abling Elements included are: Write 
Criterion-Referenced Objectives, Classify 
Educational Objectives, Design Flowcharts, 
Specify Enabling Activities, Develop Assess-- 
ment Procedures, Specify Module Development 
Process, and Outline Module Format. 

Stuait and Rita Johnson, VEVELOPING IWt^U'IPUALIZEP IW- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIAL: A SELT -INSTRUCTION MATERIAL 
IN ITS SELF (Palo Alto, California: VJestinghouse 
Learning Press, 2680 Hanover St.,). 

Chapters on specifying and analyzing objectives, 
measuring and obtaining objectives, arranging 
instructional activities, and selecting and 
designing methods and materials. 



Philip G. Kapler and Glen F. Ovard, PREPARING ANV USING 
INVIVJVUALJZEV LEARNING PACKAGES FOR UNGRAVEV, CON- 
TINUOUS PROGRESS EVUCATJON. (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Educational Technology Ptiblications, 1971) < 

•Describes a procedure for developing Indi^ 
vidualized Learning-- Packages for elementary 
and secondarj^ schools, but includes valuable 
insi^fets^for those writing modules for trarn- 
ig teachers. 
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MODULE SOURCES 

Hugh ^aird, et al., A BEHAvIOZM APPROACH TO TEACH- 
ING (Dubuque, Iowa:. William C. Brown, 1970). 

Bruce Joyce, et al. , MATERIALS FOR M0PULE5 (New York: 
Bruce Joyce, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1971). 

, Describes and classifies a number of modular 

/ resources. 

W. C.^.Meierhenry, (ed.) UEVIATEV TtACHER EVUCATION 
RESOURCES (Washington, D.C. : American Association 
cf Colleges for ^Teacher Education, 1970) . 

This bibliography of mediated resources, 
including film?, filmstriRs, and video- 
-tapes, provides a valuable resource for 
educators developing CBTE programs. 

Nacional Teacher Corps (Washington, D.C: Teacher 
Corps, U.S.O.E. ) 

An instructional materials center includes 
* a wide range of resources j.n teacher educa- 

tion. See James P. Steffenson or Bambi 
Olmsted. Also, Teacher Corps Projects employ 
modules as part of their developmental efforts, 
with a number of excellent ones resulting. 

Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative, B-2 Mcda£c<s 
(P*0. Drawer 190, Chipley, Florida). 

A series of modules, written by 1 lor id. 
educators are avairsBT^^t nominal " cost;""" ~ 
along with supporting audio-visual materials. 

Weber State College (Ogden, Utah: College of Education) 

About 50 WILKITS ha^/e been designed a.nd are 
commercially available through the college. 

Wilford Weber, MOVULE EXCHANGE BANK, funded by Teacher 
Corps, has been designed to distribute^ module des-- 
criptions to those projects contributing modules to 
the Bank. 
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Chapter 4 



PROTOTYPE TEST 



Institutions implementing CBTE typically may be placed 
in one of three categories:, (a) they test CBTE using a small 
group of students with no conception of how the program might 
be expanded to the to. -il preparation program or they plan to 
implement CBTE as a parallel program; (b) they test CBTE with 
a-pi4ofe-ggoup^^of^tad^ts.^^ improve ^ m a t e r lals-^aud- procedures— 
while the remainder of the college continues on the "old" pro- 
gram^ then expand gradually until everyone is pursuing the 
revised program; of (c) they initiate CBTE by changing the 
total program in one move. 

The first strategy often is employed by faculties who 
have no desire to change their program or jpractices, but feel 
compelled by social or professional pressure to be "relevant. 
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These colleges are r«p.l.r.l*.e with several small trial programs, 
none of which will hn expanded renardless of how effective 
they may be. The rationale for multiple programs may be that 
their college is a research insti'nlion and must test altnr- 
nate routes to certification (although parallel data collec- 
tion procedures among programs arc rorely accomplished). In 
other cases individual professors design partial proaramn in 
specific curriculum areas (i.e., science, edxicational T.-J^ycho- 
logy, student teaching), but these are seldom related to the 
student's total experience. Thus, limited development may 
occur with a small group of students pursuing their total prr- 
gram through CBTE or a larger number engaged in a limited 
portion which is competency-based. But the majority o'-^ the 
faculty are not involved, nor do they ..contribute to the? develop- 
ment of such a program. ' * • 

Ire the second approach ^ the college commits additional 
resources to those faculty whp design and test CETE with a 
portion of the student, body to refine competency listings, 
modules, and procedures. Some of the bugs can be ^/WDrked out 
of the system prior to broader implementation. .Other faculty 
members may be involved through awareness conferences, 
. conmiittees to determine policies and procedures', identifica- 
tion of teacher competencies, and organization of resources 
when the program is fully implemented. This mbdel is the most 
efficient of time and inst )X)al resources, and if the 

intensive pilot efforts are a-ticulated with contrifc)Utions from 
the total staff, it leads to a workable CBTE program. 



Several colleges have effectively committed th€ ir total 
resources to CBTE with little or no pilot efforts. ly^^-Jle 
many have been successful in this procedure (Weber State 
College and Florida International/ for example) ^ others have 
had to "pull in their horns" when administrative arrangements # 
organizational structure , or simply materials allocation 
bogged down in the press of too many students using untried 
materials with an untested prdcedure. 

While it may be employed in any of the three approaches 
previously described, prototype testing most often is part of 
•a designed systemic program development using the second pror 
cedtire. It becomes a testing ground for -the first cycle of 
the design/test/refine process. tAo6t pn.og^am6 adapt not adopt 
i^om othdK^^ zxpdKlzncz. '^he prototype test permits them 1:o 
txy out ifluduleL. and ,to assess (1) the extent to which module 
descriptions communicate to students , (2) whether the rational 
makes sense to them, (3) the time required to complete nwDdules 
and (4) the availability of resources. 

The procedures for the program can ali-o be tested during 
the prototype trials. How are module materials to be checked 
^out and used by students? To v^at extent is staff-student 
interaction time inv6lKred? Are resc^rces readily- available, 
what problems are encountered in scheduling facilitif^s, regis- 
tering student: , assigning grades ^ etic. In Chapter 5, several 
of thef?e admihi^trative issues will be explored in greater 
depth, but -many can be improved^ through trials during proto-- 
typ6 tfests. 




The major contribution of prototype tests is the eval- 
uation of program objectives, elements, and resources with 
a limited population, prior to such extensive implementation 
that availability of materials and the mire of procedures 
stagger the program before it can begin. Because of its 
central concept in prototype testing, evaluation is explored 
in greater detail in this chapter. Just as prototype testing 
involves more than evaluation, evaluation extends throughout 
the total program, not just this phase. 

ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 

In designing and testing a performance-based teacher 
education program, evaluation serves three purposes: improve 
program effectiveness, improve program organization and 
management, and monitor student performance. Evaluation is 
not, something. which occurs at the end of the project but is 
integral to continued development. Jus* as in the calculfus 
in mathematics, evaluation improves programs, management, and 
students through snccessiVe program refinements and approxi- 
mations of cfoals sought. The systemic approach requires a 
continual process of development, testing, and refining. The 
first approximation of a desirable teacher education program 
may be based on previous experience or a conceptual model; 
evaluation alters that design by making it more precise, re- 
fined, definitive, and valid for stated objectives. 



■'^Many of these ideas were clarified through conversations 
with David Potter, Educational Testing Service. 
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Measurement is an integral part of evaluation; howe3z.er " 



evaluation adds the qualitative dimension ^ the contextual 
edge to the process. One might measure the width of a door^ 
but evaluate the adequacy of that width for its location # 
traffic flow^ and use. In teacher education ^ one can measure 
the performance of a teacher using observation scales # rating 
devices^., or other measurement tools. Evaluation compares 
those measurements with objectives viiich imply societal criteria^ 
change in pupil behavior / and hunches by evalaators concerning 
adequate teaching. ^styles• 

In a complex endeavor such as measuring and evaluating 
human behavior^ the temptation is to consider factors* which 
are readily quantified and easily accessible. Just as tfie 
foolish kan searched for a lost ring under the streetlight 
rather than in the dark alley where he dropped it^ we .too often 
employ e^^lluation prpcesses which have little potential for 
success^ but provide activity which supposedly demonstrates 
progress. The important" dimensions are usually not the easiest 
to evaluate. 

IMPROVING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Increasing program effectiveness implies refining (1) ob- 

t 

jectives^ and (2) the instructional procedures which facilitate^ 
student achievement of those objectives* Both assessment and 
evaluation questions for each of tl/^se are treated in the 
following paragraphs. 
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P^og/iam obj oh. tomptttntlt^t , when explicitly 

stated and used 4:o organize the curriculum, distinguish a 

competency-based program. Activities are designed so 

< 

sttidenlis can achieve thes^ objectives and evaluation pro- 
cedures related directly to them. Objectives can be a-A^eiied 

in terms of: 

1. The technical adequacy of their construction 
(behavioral statement , criteria, conditions) ; 

2. whether pbjectives are student oriented; and 

3. the clarity with vAiich they convey to the reader 
their i^ntent. - , 

For each of these areas .checklists can ascertain the adequacy 
of the statement. This assessment, however, does not indi- 
cate the quality 05 the expected pQ.A.io/imance. nor the^adeqaacy 
o<^jth(> objactivd In improving tuachah. e{^{^ectivzm66 . For 
these, Qvataatlon is employed since values permeate the process. 
Evaluation of objectives considers questions such as: 

1. Would 'the total seh of prograjn objectives logically 
lead to a teacher model as described in the theoretical 
description? 

2. Does eafih objective contribute to the overall model? 

3» Is each objective cpnsistent with democratic principles? 

4. Is eacti objective worthy of achievement given the goal 

I 

of educating a teacher and the time and resource con- 

^ ' . 

stramts likely to apply? 
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5» Do progrcua objectives cumulatively meet minimum 
legal requirements; i.e-*, certification? 

6. Do graduates of the progrcun act differently in pre- 
dictabfe ways from other teachers? 

?• Is the teacher more effective who can demonstrate a 
specified competency than one who cannot? ^ , 

tn6tn.act>L^at /iZ6ou^(iZ6 and pKoctdaKa^ are actualized to 
facilitate the achievement of program objectives by students. 
Modules, activities, and programmatic sequences can be aJ^^QA^Qd 
in terms of the length of time required by students to complete 
them, clarity of description of content and processes, and 
description of procedures students follow in the program. For 
a model of a module assessment instrument, see Appendix B. 

Some aspects of teacher performances v^ich can be assessed 
inc3.ude knowledge of: 

1. Content being taught and of teaching processes; 

2. communication patterns in- the classroom; 

3. teacher products such as lesson plans , ' analyses of 
student interest, achievemc-it, or program thrusts; 
and 

4. results of teacher actions, such as change in pupil 
behavior or achievement, pupil products, or professional 
non-pupil activities (professional association accomp- 
lishments, curriculum committee reports and recommen- 
dations, change in attitude or knowledge by other 
teachers, administrators, parents, or non-'prof essional 
persons ) . 



Some of these are assessed using a nominal scale in wh ch 
change is describied without reference to a particular scale 
direction. These are typically dei?criptive , identifying by 
name a particular phenomenon or action. The Flanders Inter- 
action Scale, for excunple, is a relatively precise nominal 
scale in which the observer classifies verbal communication 
every three seconds in one of ten categories. No implied 
linear order exists among the various categories. 

Other scales are on^dinal in nature; the units of measure 
are ordered either quantitatively or qualitatively. Each 
successive unit is assiomed to be greater than the preceding 
one, although the extent of that differer .e is not necessarily 
uniform between adjacent units. When uniform differences 
between successive measures on the scale are added, the mea- 
suring instrument becomes an intt^vat scale. Even more precision 
is required of Katio scales where fractional relations are 
included. Few if any teaS^©^ competency scales attain this 
level of {precision. ,An example of a ratio scale would be one , 
which measured the ratio between the amount of teacher talk 
in a classroom to student talk. The range would be from -1 
through 0 to +1 with positive values representing successively 
greater student talk* 

Each of the two illustrations above Flanders Interaction 
Scale and ratio of teacher-student talk, is an assessment of 
teacher performance* Evaluation of these adds the concept of 
Oa£ae. Does any combination of Flanders categories produce 



more effective instruction? His research, and that of a 
host of interaction researchers, indicates that they do. 
The comparison of observed and recorded phenomena against 
some effectiveness measure is on--^ form of evaluation. So 
it is with the teacher-student talk ratio. If some set of 
ratios is perceived either intuitively, empirically, br 
theoretically to be more effective than others, t^'^n the 
process becomes evaluation. The criteria of worth, however, 
should be more explicit v/hen evaluating performance. 

Evaluation of activities, modules, or processes includes 
areas such as those listed below. 

1. Does this instructional procedure facilitate student 
achievement of stipulated objectives? 

2. Ijs the total set of instructional procedures both 
nec?essary and sufficient for the student to achieve 
stipxilated objectives? 

3. Are alternative activities equally relevant to objec- 
tive attainment? 

4. Do alternative activities appeal to a range of student 
learning styles? 

5. Are instructional activities efficient in terms of 
student time, resource allocation, staff time, sequenc- 
ing, and locations v^iere they are to be completed? 

6. Are aJl instructional activities and procedures con- 
sistent with the theoretical model advocated in the 
teacher education program? 
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7. When considering available and required resources 
(staff, physical facilities, and materials), is 
each activity worth engaging in? 

IMPROVING PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

In addition to evaluating objectives and instructional 
alternatives to achieve them, the program designer evaluates 
the procedures and processes employed in program development. 
In a662.66lng developmental efforts, one can measure the: 

1. Time required to develop various program aspects; 

2. Cost of materials to implement that program; 

3. Number of staff required for certain- functions ; 
,4. Space requirements for implementation; and 

5. Many other factors v+iich become evident when the 

procedures are PERTed out and responsibility charts 
delineated. 

J- 

Evaluation of thp^ measurements considers the importance 
of each in relati^sn to its contribution to the developmental 
effort. Some may require extensive resources but be, crucial 
in the enterprise; others may be less demanding but their 
priority low when developmental goals are considered. Note 
that while in previous sections we have evaluated in terms 
of program objectives / in this phase of evaluation we evaluate 
in terms of efficiency and adequacy of procedures for develop- 
ing that program. Some progra-.n development procedures to be 
evaluated include: 



1. Do management procedures facilitate curriculum 
development? 

2. Are limited staff resources being deployed in 
critical areas? 

3. Are financial resources being allocated efficiently 

to needed areas? ^ / 

4. Do the dynamics of the staff interrelationships 
contribute to program development and design? 

Evaluation is particularly crucial in the systemic approach > 
to program development. It provides the data base for 
iranagement decisions which leads to mor$ effective generation 
of the CBTE program. It is the ^Ind qua non of management. 

IMPROVING STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

The focus of the previous two sections has been upon 
programatic developments, wHile this section considers questions 
and procedures by which student achievement is compared with 
program expectations. Many of the questions raised relative 
to program improvement can be redirected to the learner; rather 
than repeating them herein, we will suggest supplemental ques- 
tions which are appropriate to individual learners. 

Fred McDonald has identified four aspects of teacher 
assessment: X) aptitudes and attitudes, 2) technical skills, 
3) decision-making ability, and 4) capacity for professional 
growth. ^ 

The first, aptitudes and attitudes, is evaluated early 
in a prospective teacher's program. The individual's aotitude 



for learning what he will be teaching (content) and teaching 
skills could actually become part of the decision-making pro- 
cess in selecting prospective teachers- Testing aptitude for 
teaching skills, for example, might be accomplished by having 
the candidate teach the same lesson four times, with some 
lessons follo^wed by personal .assessment and others criciquerT 
by an observer. The evaiuator would seek answers to queci.inns 
such as these;;. How doe^ the person respond to critiquing? - 
How realistic is his evaluation of' his own performance? Did • 
his instruction improve with successive triaxs? In what ways 
did he modify instruction following critiquing? Decisions 
based on these assessments aife typically tempered by the 
amount and quality of information available, .consequences of 
the decision, and reversibility of the decision. 

The second aspect, measuring teaching skills* taps the ^ 
most elemental teaching skills. Ability to establish Instruc- 
tional set for a lesson, implement basic plans, obtain closure 
and communicate with children using questioning techniques are 
suggestive of the technical skills which can be assessed. 

A third ^^area of prospective teacher evaluation taps the 
integration of the various technical skills and their appli- 
cation with^ a specific group of children. This might be 
accomplished through simulations where an individual, is pro- 
vided w/itten data and asked to respond. This tests their 

ability to plan, to structure knowledge, and their general 

v 

decision-making behavior • Visual stimuli in simulations pro- 
vide a procedure for measuring perceptual behavior (when s^wn 



slides of classrooms, what, inferences do they make, how do 
they react, to what extent are they able to read non-verbal 
cues?) With both written and visual simulations, the object 
is to test perception of the situation and reactions to it. 
Microteaching ejctends the individ^l's involvement and pro- 
vides another procedure for testing decision-making skills 
and integratic^of teaching skills. 

The fourth level assesses teacher competence over an 
extended period to note stability of performances, adapta- 
bility to changing conditions and the growth curve. In 
\ essence, this on-therjob assessment can distinguish professional 
teachers from craftsmen. 

Relative to the objictlvci and competencies of a teacher 
preparation program, a student's progress may be. evaluated On 
dimensions such as these: • , 

1. When optional objectives are available, is -he select- 
• ' ing those most relevant to him as a teacher and as a 

person? . ' 

2. Do the selected set of competencies logically lead to 

an integrated preparation program? 

3. Does he set objectives for himself beyond those estab- 
lished in the program? j 

When InUfiuctional p^oce.dufie.i. are considered in relation to 
individual participants, questions such as these ^are relevant: 
1. Is the range of instructional alternati^'es he has 
engaged in wide enough when considering his future 
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role as a teacher and the theoretical model of the 

^ 

preparation program? 

2. Does he- explore beyond program activities; if so, 
in what areas? 

When que5>tions are focused pn p(i^6onai dzveloprnQjit, aspects 
such as these are considered: 

1. Is the individual progres"5ing at an acceptable rate 
when considering personal characteristics, progress 
of other students, and extenuating circumstances? 
^ 2. What evidence indicates th^it he is committed to be- 
, ing a professional teacher? 

3. Does this prospective teacher emphasize his positive, 
personal attributes? 

4. Does he employ previously demonstrated ^competencies 
\ when working on subsequent program elements? 

^5. What evidence indicates that he is progressing in 

his. use of various Competencies through implementa- 
tion stages ('from awareness to interest^ appraisal, 
' trial, adoption, and finaliy integration)? 
6. \what attitudes does he, exhibit toward teaching as a 

profession and himself as a teacher? 
Questions s'lch as those posed above prov^Ae the student 
and his advisor with • information which is useful in reformu- 
lating his program and providing a basis for comparing, actual 
progress with some standard. ^ 
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RESOURCES ON EVALUATION 



David P Baral, et al. A TAXONOMY OF TEACHING BEHAVIORS: 
PROGRESS REPORT ANP LISTING- ANP PRELIMINARy CLASSI- 
FICATION OF THE ITEM POOL (Stanford Report No. 36, 
Calif: Center for Research and Development in Teach- 
ing, 1968h. (ERIC No. ED 049 157) 

Dale L. Bolton^ TEACHErFl/ALUATlON , PREP. Kit No. 21 
(Bethesda, Maryland: ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, 19711. (ERIC No. ED 044 546) , 

' Packets in this folder summarized information 
on teacher evaluation, criteria development, 
teacher QjDservation, measurement instruments, 
and as^sessment of the evaluation process., 

B. S, Bloom, J. L, HastiVigs, and G, F. Madores, HfhlVBOOK ' 
Of FORMATIi/E MV SUMMATIl/E El/ALUATIpN OF STUDENT 
LEARNING (New York: McGraw-Hilt, 1971). ; 

. ' Excellent source of information; Part 1 dis- 
cusses 'evaluation techniques and systems while 
.Part 2 illustrates objectives and testing 
techniques - 

•Robert C. Burkhart . (ed/) , THE ASSESSMEHT REl/0 LUTION MEW 
VIEWPOINTS fOR TEACHER El/ALUATION (Albany: New York . 
State Education Department*, Division of Teacher Certi-- 
^ ^ fication, and Program Evaluati<)n , " 1969). 

These proceedings of a New York Symposium on 
evaluation include speeches and discussions on 
• teacher,' certification, and program evaluation, 

N. L. Gage (ed.), HAUVBOOK OF RESEARCH ON TEACHING (Chicago 
^ Rand, McNally, 1963)-. / 

Reference book on theoret;Lcal oriejitatxons , 
methodologies in research and evadua'tion, and 
illustration?, irom various grade levels and 
subjects. 

* - , t. . 

' Stephen P. Klein, "The Uses and Limitaticns of Standardized 
Tests in Meeting Demands of Accountability," El/ALUATION 
COMMENT, Vol.' 2, No. M, Jianuary ^971) • 
■ * . . ^ 

Theoretical basis and practical suggestions 
for employing standardized tests. 
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Bernard H. McKenna, et al., TfACHER EVALUATJOH: AM 
ANNOTATED BTBLIOGRAPHV (Bethesda, Maryland, ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service, 1971). (ERIC No. 
SP 005 351) 

An 8 6- item bibliography is annotated and 
analyzed. 

Donald M. Medley, SPECIFICATIONS FOR A .rIER 

EXAMINATION: A FIRST .APPROXIMATION u-rinceton, N.J. : 
Educational Testing Service, 1970). 

An assessment system is projected which 
considers various competencies an,d ways 
they might be tested. 

5 

W. James Popham, (ed.), GRITERION-RE FERENCEP MEASUREMENT 
(AN INTRODUCTION) (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Educational Technology Publication) . 

Basic reference for study of measurement 
techniques and strategies. 

W. James Pophan, KLUATJOH (filmstrip) , (Los Angeles: 
VIMCET Assoc. ^.0. Box 24714) . 

Useful for studerfts or initial orientation 
to evaluation of instructional program. 

Maifcolm Provus, PISCREPANCK El/ALUATION (Eerkelry, Calif.: 
McCutchan, 1971). ; 

Describes a discrepancy -evaluation model fqr 
education, critiques of the model by eight,' 
educators, and apFlicati-?)ns of the model design 
for public school programs;, statewide" programs,, 
.and federal efforts. / 

H. C. Schulberg, A. Sheldon, and F. Baker, (eds.)/, PRO 
GRAM El/ALUATION IN THE HEALTH FIELPS- (New York:^ 
Behavioral Publications, 1969). / 

Provides a varied perspective which suggests 
other procedures for evaluating teacher educa- 
tion programs . 

D. L. Stufflebeam, et al . , (ed . )" ,-EPUCATIOMAL E t'ALUATIiJN 
AHV PECISXON-MAKING (Eloomington , Ind . : PHI Vtn/K y 
KkVVk, 1971). 
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Five problem areas are explored: definition, - 
decision-making, values and critii^a, admin- 
istrative level;, 'and the research model. 
Provides operational guidelines for implement- 
ing the proposed new approach. 

REl/IEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH', Vol.^ 40, 1970. 

Two articles are of particular importance in 
this issue on evaluation: B. Rosenshine, 
"Evaluation of Classroom Instruction," pp. 279- 
300; and I. Westbury, "Curriculum Evaluation," 
pp. 213-238.^ 

Ralph^'W. Tyler, EPUCATI^NAl VJKmKTlOH: WEW KOIES , NEW 
MEANS, Sixty-eight Yearbook, Part 11 of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Chicago: Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1969). 

Discusses changes in evaluation over the years 
and suggests implications for educational 
practice, 

M. C. Wittrock and David E. Wiley, THE EVALUATION Of 

INSTRUCTION: ISSUES ANV PROBLEMS (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970). 

Good text and reference for evaluating instruc- 
tional procedures. 
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Chapter 5 
OPERATIONAL PHASE 



Extending the CBTE program from prototype testing to an 
operational status commits resources and staff to revised 
directions and new perspectives. During initial operation, 
two aspects of the developmental process become of paramount 
Nxmportance — obtaining staff and institutional commitment 
and organizing resources for efficient use by students. Efforts 
in both areas will have been initiated previously, but because 
of ti^ir critical nature in initial operation, they are described 
in this section. During continued operation, maintaining pro- 
gram relevance becomes the critical factor. This chapter con- 
siders institutional and individual commitment, program organi- 
zation, and strategies for maintaining program relevancy — 
three crucial areas for program developers* 
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. INITIAL OPERATION 
ADOPTION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Individuals reach the decision to adopt a new idea 
through several predictable stages. Vvhile the time may 
vary from person to person^ the stages and their sequence 
are readily identifiable. 

PHASE ; - AWAREWESS. Individual knows of the 

innovation but has only a passive interest. 
The method used in presenting the innova- 

o 

tion to him may determine whether or not he 
will be motivated to progress to other stages. 
PHASE 2 - INTEREST. He actively seeks information 
about the innovation / but he has not yet 
decided that the innovation is suitable for 
him. 

PHASE 3 - APPRAISAL. The individual simulates in 

his^mind:the operation and effects of the ^ 
innovation in his ovm situation # and decides 
if it is worth the effort to try it out* 

c 

PHASE 4 - TRIAL. He employs the innovation on a 

small scale to determine if it works as simulated. 

PHASE 5 - AVOPTJON. On the basis of trials, the 

person decides to adopt the innovation or not. ' 

PHASE 6 - INTEGZATTON. During this last stage of 

the adoption process , the use of the innovation 
becomes routine. In daily efforts , it is 
utilized and applied in creative ways. 
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For each phase of the diffusion strategy, different types 
of activities are appropriate^ During the awa/i(Ln(L66 phait, 
the planner poses the question, "What percentage of the teacher 
training staff is aware of CBTE?" Currently, in your own 
institution, probably most have heard about CBTE, but many may 
not have explored' in depth because of other more pressing 
interests, misunderstandings, or simply lack of involvement. 
A strategy for involving them, and some basic resource materials 
for that process, have already been described in Chapter 2, 
Planning and VtllQYilnQ. Such involvement is based on the con-- 
cept that behavior is most likely to be changed when: 

1. Individuals sense a problem or feel a need for 
some change in themselves or theif environment; 

2. persons who^ are^,expected to change behavior are 
involved in determining where change is needed 
and the processes by which change can occur; and 

3. major decisions about the elements of change are 
made by the persons expecting to implement and 
maintain the new behavior. 

The second phase, InttKo^t, requires greater effort- than ' 
pimply being aware of the existence of CBTE. Activities des- 
cribed in Chapter 2 were designed not only to make people 
atoc^e, but to stir their Inttn^t^t as well. When they attend 
the conference described in that chapter, they are already ^ 
aware of CBTE, so the basic purpose of that session is to arouse 
interest, 
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^ The third stage, app^al6al, provides for the individual 
to compare the theoretical bases of CBTE with the practical 
realities of his area of expertise, and to test them in a 
simulated situation. In effect, he analyzes CBTE to ascertain 
if it actually is worth adopting before he commits himself to 

actual trials wi^th it. In this stage, the jeducational planner 

! 

provides both siibstantive and emotional support. He aids 
potential adopters to examine implications in terms of pro- 
fessional status, job and role description, and time commitments 

The fourth phase is an actual tKldl using CBTE; this 
stage marks a significant milestone in this process. For the 
person trying out CBTE for the first time, this is a "risk- 
taking" situation even though the administrator or designer 
may consider it only as another step in the process of adoption. 
Thus, the designer will want to think of the trial from the 
adopter's vantage; listen to his words and needs, and take as 
much risk out of the situation as possible. Positive reinforce- 
ment at this stage is vital. 

Adoption, the fifth phase, is initiated, at t^.^nd of th 
trial period v*ien a decision is made to adopt rather than re 
ject the innovation. The adopter will be positively reinforced 
by attention from the designer, by his active interest in the 
adopter's successes and problems, by opportunities for the 
adopter to share with other CBTE programs, through recognition 
by professional groups, and other rewards such as salary in- 
creases, tenure status, rank, etq. 
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IntZQKCitlon will be smooth if the first five stages 
have been carefully attended to. Integration^ however^ does 
not imply a static situation where procedures , modules ^ and 
results are employed over and over again; indeed it is a 
dynamic process leading to further research/ understanding ^ 
and a more effective teacher education program. 

Resistance and rejection can develop at any time in the 
change process. Should this occur ^ consider recycling through 
earlier stages of the diffusion process. CBTE is not inte- 
grated into the program when the administration or the inno- 
vators have adopted it. Indeed ^ each of the six phases in 
the change process will continually function as new faculty 
are added and as late adopters , consider CBTE. A continuing 
program of integration ^ therefore ^ is imperative to a develop- 
ing CBTE program. Followup conferences^ training sessions ^ 
reports on the successes and problems of adoption ^ analyses 
of the products of the program and processes used are helpful 
in providing continued support of CBTE ventures. 

Several specific ideas - may substantially increase the 
viability of the adoption process. 

1. Individuals should be encouraged to progress through 
the six stages in sequence, avoiding these hazards: 

a. Skipping stages (e.g.. Adoption without Appraisal); 

b. changing the order of stages (e.g.. Trial before 
Appraisal) ; 

c. Scheduling adoption activities in such a way that 
people feel hurried or harried; and 
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\ Ignoring individual differences in adoption 
rates. 

2. Each individual should be permitted to make a personal 
commitment . 

3. Each person is encouraged to discuss their doubts 
about CBTE. ' 

4. Designers attempt to garner and offer resources rele-* 
vant to each adoption phase. 

5. Designers provide extra support at the time of trial. 
This is often the time of greatest resistance since 
the implications of the change become apparent ^ and 
fear of failure and^ loss of security become more 
threatening. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE PROCESS 

Just as individuals progress through various stages in 
adopting an innovation ^ so do institutions. Is it possible 
for institutions to change? Obviously they can^ for even 
those most stable and seemingly impervioois to alteration have 
changed over time. Societal needs ^ economic demands ^ the 
"national conscience/' technological advances > and world 
events are but some of the more global influences. Individual 
institutions are further affected by specific arid unique 
agents of change. 

Teacher preparation institutions have changed over time; 
however/ the major shifts have been primarily evolutionary and 
reactive. With the acceleration of technological and societal 
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change characterizing the current century^ such an inactive 

p 

stance can lead only toward widening the gap between educa- 
tional programs and societal needs. The important question 
is not^ "Can educational institution!^ change?" but "Will 
they change rapdily enough to meet the needs of a changing 
society?" 

In many areas, improvement has resulted from the efforts 
of pioneers who conceived of innovations, developcni t leni, and 
distributed them widely after prototype testing. In tiducation, 
uew organizational patterns, technological advances # and dif- 
ferentiated staffing patterns are examples of experimental 
efforts conducted in individual schools vrtiich had desirable* 
jconnotations for other institutions, and were widely adopted. 
Curricular reforms of the past decade are primarily the result 
of small task-oriented groups- who developed materials / proton- 
type tested them in selected schools, revised them, and then 
distributed them widely. 

In each of these illustrations, the impetus for change 
occurred with a committed sm^ll group; after initial develop- 
ment the innovation was disseminated to other schools and 
educational agencies* For these pace-setting institutions # 
the trauma of change was probably greater (though likely off- 
set by pride and commitment) than witJi those who later imple-- 
mented the innovation. The new venture likely strained re- 
sources, changed the focus of other efforts, and survived 
unforeseen needs and problems. After the initial development/ 
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however, demands of the program could be more readily pre- 
dicted, and materials made available for implementation. 
Thus, the polished program could be transported to other in- 
stitutions which could /jSrof it both froin the inventive spirit 
of the innovator and^^he more explicit specifications for 
implementation. Even they, however, tend to adapt rather 
than simply adopt the new program, and thus face some of the 
problems of the earlier designer • 

The depth of on.gianlzational Int^xvuntlon created by the 
new program will profoundly affect procedures and results. 
This problem was studied by the Task Force on Technical Assis- 
tance established by the National Center for the Improvement 
of Educational Systems, USOE'. Criteria, strategies, and 
principles related in Figure 18 provide further insight into 
the nature of dissemination tasks to which program developers 
will attend.^ 

FIGURE 18 

DEPTH OF ORGANIZATIONAL INTERVENTION 



\ 



CRITERIA 

1. To intervene at a level no deeper than that 
required to produce solutions to the Probicins 
at hand. 

To intervene at a level no deeper than that 
at which the energy and resources of the client 
can be committed to problem solving and to 
change. 



Leroy Anderson^ Arnold Buchheimer, Mario Fantini, W. 
Robert Houston, and Charles E. Wilson, A MEAUS TO A MIS5IC\M; 
REPORT or TASK FORCE OW TECHN'l CAL ■ ASSIST AUCE (Wc^shington , D.C. 
National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1971), pp. 23-24. 
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FIGURE 18 (continued) 

CHAWGE STRATEGIES 

1. Operations analysis - concerned with roles and 
functions to be perf omed within the organizatiog. 

2. Management by objectives - influence performance 
through application of rewards and punishments by 
establishing mutually agreed upon goals for per- 
formance and tneasures for assessing activity of 
the group. 

3, Managerial grid - change behavior and working 
relationships by a process of bargaining and 
negotiations. 

4, Sensitivity (T-Groups) - helping organization 
^members become themselves, more comfortably, 

/'more authentically — with an increase of mutual 
' caring and concern. 

/ 

^ "5 -Intrapersonal analysis - use of variety of methods 
^ to reveal individual's deeper attitudes, values, 

and conflicts regarding his own functioning, 

identity, ancj existence. 

OBSERl/ATIONS OH LEVEL {VEPTH OF JNTERVENTJONS] 

1. The deeper the intervention (change effort), the 
more it deals with the individual's affective life. 

2. The deeper the intervention, the greater the de- 
pendence on special .competence of the change agent. 

i j 

3. The deeper the level of intervention, the smaller 
the artount transferable to other members of the 
organization. 

4. The deeper the level of intervention, the less 
effectively availaj)l^_is^he needed information. 

COhiVUlOhiS MUXmiTATJOHS OF lUTEK^rEHTJOU^^ 

^^--^^ \ 

1. -^^^^The greater the workers' autonomy^ the deeper 

the level of intervention required/" 

2. As workers are less subject to economic and bureau- 
cratic pressures, they become less subject to an 
influence system. 
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FIGURE 18 (continued) 

3. The more difficult the ev^aluation of an indi- 
viduals' performance the deeper ^he level of 
intervent,ion required* \ 

• \ 

4» The greater the independence of the systi^em, 

the deeper the level of intervention required. 

INDICATORS OF INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT 

The following very tentative criteria grew out of a 
question posed to this author in the last few months: "After 
working with a number of teacher education institutions as 
they designed competency-based higher education programs, can 
you identify any indicators which distinguish those who have 
made tremendous strides from those who have made almost no r • 
progress?" In speculating ^ about this, the following criteria 
seemed to' separate those institutions who were "early adopters 
from those who were committed to nominal action and surface 
efforts leading only to a continuation of the status quo. 
Ot* er persons with different experiences would likely list 
other variables. No attempt has been made to validate the 
list; it is merely sugge&tiv^ and potentially useful as a 
simulator to program developers. 

"FIGURE. 19 , 

SOME POSSIBLE INDICATORS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT 

APMIWISTRATIl/E COMMITMEWTS 

1. Implications (positive and negative) of .CBTE for 
the teacher education program are specifically 
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FIGURE 19 (continued) 



delineated, and can be articulated by chief 
administrative officer, 

2, pecision to undertake stu4y of. CBTE definitely 
made and known to those involved in teacher 
education • 

3, Specific directional statement made by chief 
administrator, eliminating ambiguity with regard 
to future college directions, ^ 

4, Particular person identified who has responsi- 
bility for program development. 



(a) What is^his academic rank in university? 

(b) What is his mob description? ' ^ 

(c) What is his relation to the dean, fcoimnittee^ 
on Teacher Education, Curriculum Committee, 
and other decision-making .bodies? Thatjis, 
how close is he to the locus of power? 

(d) What are his recognized strengths — influence 
with others'/ management, and conceptual skills 

5. Were classes^ dismissed so that all faculty could 
participate /in CBTE in-service activities and 
discussions? 

6. Was the reward system for faculty consistent with 
implementation of a new program? 

7. What has the college already done on its own in 
CBTE? 

8- What evidence is there that the college is "high- 
risk" oriented, that it is constantly innovating 
practices? 

STAFF COMMITMENT 

1. What percentage of the faculty ^ 

(a) Has read papers on or studied CBTE? 

(b) Caa describe relevant characteristics? 

(c) Has designed instructional modules? 

(d) Has tried CBTE approaches with any of their 
classes? 
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FIGURE 19 (continued) 
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2. Were staff members involved in studying and 
making recommendations on CB.TE, and was their 
feedback perceived ,by them to "make an impact 
on the direction of the program? 

3. Since^ CBTE increases field work, is field con- 
tact tangential or central to faculty? To 
what extent do faculty currently relate ;to 
field experiences? * 

Al/A-UABLE RESOURCES . - . 

1. Wh^t members of the faculty have direct experi- 
ence with CBTE? What is the extensiveness of 
involve^iient? 

2. What consultants or resource people will be work- 
ing with program development? Their credentials? 

3. What college resources are being put into the 
process? Released faculty time?. College funds 
for materials development, modification, or 
purchase? 

IMPLEMENTATION PLAN, 

1. Has a specific implementation timetable been out- 
lined? Is it generally known to faculty? 

2. Is a formative' evaluation system functional in 
improving the CBTE program? 

3. Are the targets of change efforts specifically 
identifiable in the plan? 

' 4*. Are there regularly scheduled activities in which 
faculty engage to increase their understanding 
, and commitment to CBTE? 

IMPAO^ POTf NTTAL 

1. How many persons 

(a) are directly involved in roles responsible for 
management and organization ,of the program; ^ 

(b) development, prototype trial, and implementa- 
) tion phases of. the program; and 

(c) are knowledgeable about the program? 
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2. What is the potential impact on other teacher 
education programs? 

3* " What is the diffusion capability of the 
institution? 



MANAGING THE PROGRAM / 

Organizing and managing a CBTE program during initial 
operation requires examination of program elements from several 
pe^rspectives : students, faculty, institutional resources of 
both college and school ^including resource utilization with 
/respect to other institutional commitments and missions, other 
people, and organizational efficiency) . Too often programs 
are organized for the benefit of the institutions and the indi- 
viduals working there. We are suggesting herein that opera- 
tional decisions be made on the basis of student, perspective. 

As the program begins regular operation and as the number 
of students increases, it becomes increasingly important that 
policies and procedures be explicitly delineated. An excellent 
example of a booklet designed tor this purpose is the I5TEP 
SyilkMS^, published by the Department of Secondary Education at 
Brigham Young University* Another example is Weber State, 
where small groups ^of new students tour the college; are shown 
the Operations /Center, miCro1:eaching laboratory, and other 

resources; and have th^i?^uestions answered by tour guides. 

/" 

Whatever the procedure — written materials, large group 

/ 

presentations, o^ small group tours — orientation is a vital 
aspecc of a CBTE program. For many students, these proc^^dures 

' I 

and the new freedom and responsibility for self -direct ion are 
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alien. Other programs present rigid schedules, structured 
requirements, and regular meetings. The distinctions made ' 
in CBTE will cause some confusion and anxiety at best; 
orientation at the beginning of the program — reinforced 
with opportunities to recheck perceptions — can dispel 
some uneasiness. 

Several of the topics which students legitimately ask 
questions about are listed below. By attending to them, and 
explicitly defining, procedures and requirements, the faculty 
will face and resolve many of the issues raised by 'CBTE. 
Answering the questions — What? How? When? Who? Where? 
Why? —for each topic presses for the level of explicitness 
needed, not only for students but for operating the program. 

FIGURE 20 

TOPICS ABOUT WHICH CBTE STUDENTS 
ASK QUESTIONS 

COMMUNICATING WITH OTHER STUVEUTS 

Organizing groups for seminars 
Observing each other 
Transportation to schools 

COMMUNICATING WITH FACULTl^ 

Scheduling conferences 

Obtaining feedback on microteaching lessons 
Conferring with counselors 

Resolving conflicts with faculty or students 
WORKING IN SCHOOLS 

Responsibilities to school 

Scheduling observations and participations 

Internship 
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FIGURE 20 (continued) I 

LEARNING RESOURCES* CENTER 

Obtaining modules 

Using films ^ filmstrips, etc. 

PROGRAM PIMEWSIOWS 

List of teacher competencies 
Negotiating instruction contracts 
Attendance requirements, if any 
Assignment of Advisors i 

EVALUATION 



Turning in materials to meet module requirements 
Observations by staff - 
Grading criteria and marks - 
Competency criteria ^ 

RECORDS 

Individual student portfolio 

Placement file 

Student access to records 

Registering for courses, components, or modules 
Not only will attention to these topics answer students' 
queries, it will form a basis for policy decisions. Actually, 
this may be the most important use of this list — its stimu- 
lation of areas which require policy decisions. 

Students entering a program together will complete it at 
varying times. In «a study of graduates at Michigan State 
University^, 78.3 percent were in continuous attendance and 
21.7 percent interrupted their college work for one or more 
terms. Of those in continuous attendance until graduatijon, 



^Frances H. Delisle, AW INVESTIGATION OF PATTFRNS OF 
COLLEGE ATTENVANCE BV MEANS OF TRAWSCRIPT ANALYSIS (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University, Office of Institutional 
Research, 1966) . 
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10.4 percent were atdzlzKatoK^ , completing the degree one 
or more terms early; 54.8 percent finished in four years and 
were designated^ /iegu£a/i4 ; while 13.1 percent took one or 



of these findings for administrators assigning faculty and 
planning program offerings depend upon the extent to which 
these tindings are consistent with those for their college * 
but the findings do focus attention on the varied attendance 
pattern of students. 

Some students work very hard to accomplish program objec- 
tives and adequately demonstrate competencies. Others only 
minimally meet criteria^ and fall behind because of lack of 
effort. Some procedures should be instituted for accounting 
for student achievement and identifying those who are not 
progressiiir satisfactorily. 



Change^ inevitable and characteristic of today's world, 
must be designed into any dynamic endeavor^ including sus- 
taining and improving the CBTE program. Wa may long, like 
Custard the Dragon in Ogden Nash's intriguing story, for a 
"nice safe cage" where everything remains constant long enough 
for us to get some teaching done. But the dynamic world we 
are caught up in will not allow a slower tfempo of change. If 
CBTE is to be in tune with present* and future times ^ two areas 
must be given careful attention. Firsts the program must con- 
sciously consider and draw on the potentialities of a changing 



more additional terms ttK^complete the degree. Implications 




SUSTAINED OPERATION 
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society. This effort cannot, as so often in the past, be 
left to chance or whim. 

Second, the new program philosophy must include the 
explicit assumption that no program is ever completely 
developed. Changing needs, changing perspectives, and new 
research findings contribute to program alteration. Experi- 
ence with program elements, and feedback from that experience 
leads to program modification. Too often a vital new program 
becomes stagnant within a f{ew years because it was not designed 
to be changed and regenerative. 

ANALYSIS OF FUTURE SOCIETIES 

No comprehensive discussion of predicted futures is 
possible within' the confines and objectives of this volume; 
however, a brief exposition of the area, and its implications 
for teacher education" may provide a useful context for those 
sustaining and improving the operation of a CBTE program. 

In a period of rapidly accelerating change, the future 
becomes increasingly unpredictable. Many people are seldom 
aware of their present environment and even less concerned 
with future conditions. Marshall McLuhan maintains that a 
present environment is invisible to those involved. It be- 
comes visible only when it has been superseded by a new environ- 
ment. The present is always invisible because the whole field 
of attention is so saturated with it that only a few recognize 
its salient features. McLuhan 's rhetorical question, "Who 
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invented water? It wasn't £ fishj" vividly emphasizes the 
cage within which our present perceptions of the world hold 
us captive. 

While man has always wanted to predict the future, never 
before has he employed such sophisticated tools or resources 
in that pursuit. Calculations of the future and how to modify 
it are no longer considered obscure academic pursuits. In- 
stead they are the business of many who are charged with the 
responsibility for devising alternative modes of social change. 

Future planning is of major concern to government agencies 
as well as social scientists. Reports of panels, task forces, 
editorial. boards and seminars abound. The Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare sponsored, a study which, under the direc- 
jtion of William Gorham and Daniel Bell, explored the possibili- 
ties of a social state-of-the-union. The American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences has established a Commission of the Year 2000 
and a short-term Panel on the Year 1976. ,The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science has studied the Social Goals 
and Indicators for American Society. The United Nations spon- 
sors a small future-planning operation in Geneva. Recently a 
World Future Society was formed in Washington, D.C. General 
» Electric Company has set up the Technical Management Planning 
Organization in Santa Barbara where physical scientists, socio- 
' legists, economists and engineers contemplate the future. At 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the Air Force conducts studies 
of the problem of scientific prediction as does the Rand 

,' ' 
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Corporation. The Hudson Institute investigates the possibi- 
lities of war and peace as well as the future in general. The 
Ford Foundation supports organizations such as Resources for 
the Future and Les Futuribles (the name is a combination of 
{^utuKZ and po^'^iblo.) . Dr. Charles Osgood of the University 
of Illinois is -conducting a computerized exploration of the • 
year 2000 and Southern Illinois University sponsors the 
Buckminster Fuller World Resources Inventory- Future-planning 
centers with implications for education have been organized 
at Stanford Research Center and Syracuse University r^"^ 

Little utopianism results from these studies. None of 
it is an apocalypse. Much of it may appear contradictory, 
especially when each prediction is viewed separately. Docu- 
ments and reports often show that the futurist uses his pre- 
dictive faculty to measure the feasibility of his aspirations. 
No common movement or idea of the future seems to exist, for 
the background and predilections of the future-planners are 
too diverse and diffuse. At one end of the continuum are 
liberal and social humanists who appear fairly conscious 
of the values they want the indicators to show; at the other 
end are the systems analysts. 

FuturisuS do not make predictions in the truest sense 
of the word; instead many of. them engage in the /.more compli- 
cated and subtle art of defining al ="^rnatives. They explicitly 
identify, the available choices along vith the related costs, 
benefits, and merits of alternate choices. The problem in 
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preparing for the future involves in large measure declar- 
ing one's priorities and making necessary^ commitments . 

When electing an alternative future, man must determine 
whether it directs him toward stability or toward change, 
whether it. directs him toward already established values or 
toward a self-correcting valueVsystem, whether it directs 
him toward- affirmation of eternal verities or toward 'a kind 
of historical revisionism. These two conflicting goals of 
stability and change have- been dominant in the history of 
human thought. Their prototypes go back to Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, Greek philosophers who lived before Socrates. 
For Parmenides, stability was the one reality, and was con- 
tinuous and changeless; change in the form of creation or 
passing away was inherently c >ntradictory and illusory. For 
Heraclitus, change in the form of the striving of opposites 
was the only reality, and stability was illusory. All things, 
he said, are in process and nothing stays still; ("You cannot 
step twice in the same river"). Thus, Parmenides favored a 
world view of stability and Heraclitus chose the world view 
of change. 

Some people now view change in essentially the same manner 
as did Parmenides, with institutions (nations, religions*, 
business organizations, industries) viewed as enduring. They 
presume values to be firm and constant. To the extent that 
they admit historical change they see it according to the^ 
model of progressive and steady development within a stable 
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framework of value. Likewise, their concept of human identify 

rests on the assumption of a continuing stable state. 

\ 

The Parmenidean attitudes suffers as the rate of change 
increases. Too much has happened to laws, views of the world, 
values, and institutions within the span of a man's life to 

sustain the Parmenidean attitude. The main source of the 
challenge to the Pannenidean attitude is technological innova- 
tion. For some people, technological change is nojb incompatible 
with the Parmenidean view and they have| used it as an instrument 
to achieve stable social. objectives. They have refused to admit 
that technology has affected their very nature and structured 
their way of life. 

Other people recognise that in order to cope wirh techno- 
logy they must accept the Heraclitan view. They consider man- 
datory a change-oriented cultural policy. The vast prolifera- 
tion of science and technology has dramatized the necessity 
for a new, change-oriented cultural policy. We must recognize 
that 1) technology and science often lead to new options or 
new alternatives for handling old problems; 2) new options may 
lead to re-evaluation of existing practices and values; 3) as 
these new scientific discoveries and understandings take place, 
we need a system of values to support our decision-making pro- 
cess because values suitable in one age may not be suitable in 
another^ and 4) costs may he involved in exploiting opportuni- 
ties provided by science and technology » 

The catalog of future possibilities, likelihoods, and in- 
evitabilities covers a wide range of areas with considerable 
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variation in reaction to each prediction or set of predic- 
tions. The implicit premise underlying all these predictions 



is that the context of the United States and the world will 

remain the same and that there will be no major inventions 

or discoveries, A typical futurist's reports reveal that in 

the future there will be: 

huge population increases ^ increases in the 
size of dependent populations; more protests; 
worsening race relations; more mass violence; 
a larger generation gap; more air pollution; 
more drugs; famines that will kill half a 
billion people in one year; massive air inva- 
sions; career training will not keep up with 
career roles; essential infonftation about 
public policy will become secretive and most 
people not to be able to paticipate in govern- 
ment; and so on.^ • 

Another futurist is convinced tihat mankind can and will 
use its rationality, the marked expahsion of the pliysical 
world' and new potentials for understanding the mechanisms of 
the simplest atoms and of life itself to a fuller realization 
of such goals as exploration of space; lengthening of the life 
span, elimination of human suffering through biological recon- 
struction of the human race, development of independent arti- 
ficial intelligence, and expansion of 1:he range of human aware- 

4 

ness by direct stimulation of the brain* 

The future's ct^taZnty is change and challenge. The 

1 

futurists provide a set of possibilities. These predictions 



^Donald N. Michael, PLAWWIWG FOR A 



PRECARIOUS FUTURE. 



Basic Books, 1968, p. 138. j 

^Gerald Feinberg, THE PROMETHEUS PROJECT, MAWfCTWP'S 
SEARCH FOR LONG-RANGE GOALS, (Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, 1968) , p. 216. I 

i 
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and conceptions are made within tne context of a stable. 



static, and contemporary viev; of the United States and the 
world. The social systems and the relationships among them 
are bound to change over the years. These changes, perhaps 
more than the technical feasibility of any of the ^break- 
throughs, will determine the possibility of realizing pre- 
dictions. Consequently, repeated and frequent appraisals 
of the predictions are needed in terms of the contemporary 
scene and problems of values if one is to make intelligent 
and effective advantage of the futurists' findings. For 
example, one may view alternative future societies as follows:^ 

1. There are very real doubts concerning the future 
of our democratic way of lif^. 

Yet, intimations of the future suggest aapabiliti(L6 
for making, democracy more responsive to the needs 
of people and more successful in planning for the 
use of all resources, knowledge, and processes in 
the service, i5f mankind. . 

2. Population concentrations may grind individuals 
into a s4nse of impotence /^nd undermine their 
feeling^ of worth and dignity. . 

Yet ,y concentrations could make it feasible to pro-' 
vi4^ the ver^ best services and actsivities possible. 
Further, transportation and communications capabi- 
lities could provide adequate contacr^s with people 
/and places far removed. Closeness could create 
, appreciation of rich diversities in various groupings 
of individuals wi±tjjc>ut' hom^ inter- 
action with JJ:ies'ev^o are "different." \ 



; "^W. 'Robert Houston (ed.), BEHAVIORAL SCJEhlCE TEACHER 
PROGRAM: FEASIBILITY STUVV (East Lansing: Michigan State 

University, 1970), p. 244-246. 

I 

i 
I 
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Biological capabilities may be misused to pro- 
mote narrow, selfish interests. 

Yet, they could be used to overcome limitations 
which in the past have held people down. They 
could be used to create healthier minds and bodies 
and extend capabilities for enriched perceptions 
and feelings • 

Systems approaches and cybernetics may reduce men 
to robots without a sense of worth, humaneness, 
justice, or yearning to be :^ree. 

% 

Yet, they could free man to find himself as a 
unique entity recognized for what he is rather 
than what he produces. They could remove material 
causes of conflict and greed. 

Improved capabilities in* communications and trans- 
portation may stimulate excessive mobility and 
destroy an adequate sense of stability; such capa^ 
bilities may stimulate movement of people as pawns 
on a chessboard. 

Yet, they could provide means for enrichment and 
effective interaction with peoples everywhere* 
This could stimulate improvements and movement 
away from provincialism without destroying meaning- 
ful diversity. 

Rapid changes in and proliferation of values- and 
. objectives may create divisiveness to lead society 
into conflicting subgroups. 

Yet, changes could create a wholesome acceptance 
of continuous jnovement toward values which are 
viable for the times, in the direction of increased 
humaneness, justice, freedom, peace, and honesty 
in human relations. ^ - 

Tendencies toward racial, ethnic, class, and 'national 
manifestations of tribalism may create fears, tension, 
and conflict as standard conduct* 

Yet,. a reasonable degree of tribalism could counter- 
act other trends toward pervasive conformity and' pro- 
vide a degree of experimentation with an application 
of differences in values, objectives, processes, and 
products. Out of this could come rich interaction 
of peoples who have developed pride as part of a 
distinguishable and supportive tribe. 
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/ 8. Education may be reduced to indoctrination, pres- 
I cribed skill development, induced satisfaction, 

and routinized searches for pleasure and comfort • 

Yet, it could become individualized, relevant, 
and enriched by the tools of technology and 
world-wide resources of people, places , and-'' 
5 things. There could be lifelong growth in 

knowledge, insights, and competences^, for all 
humans. There could be a satisfying* mix of 
that which humanizes and that which facilitates 
effective, competent citizenship. , 

9. Teacher preparation programs may become prescribed 
exercises in information mastery, skill develop- 
ment, attitude change, and competency development 
at rigid performance levels. School personnel may 
become prepared to use materials and tools vdiich 
individual teachers cannot, or may create or modify 
prescribed by an excessively small/ selfish elite 
not responsible to the general populace. 

Yet, it would be possible to prepare school per- 
sonnA capable of using the right mix of content, 
materials, equipment, spaces ^ and places to help 
children and youth to attain their uniqueness and 
competence to live democratically in a most com- 
plex world. 

Designing educational programs which are relevant for 
thp future is vital. No longer can we simply rely on past 
practices; these must be placed in the context of future 
needs. While the turn of the twenty-first century seems 
far in the future ,\ we must remember that prospective teachers 
and neophytes of today will be in their prime at that time. 
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ilAINTAINING PROGRAM RELEVANCY 

A final word; far too many innovations have been started 
as bright new ventures, initiated by creative educators, and 
ballyhooed as the answer to all the ills of education and 
society. Before the new venture nad an opportunity to test 
its basic assumptions in the caldron of practice, itr, in.ayr. 
was tarnished. And soon thereafter it too joined that haoc 
and growing boneyard of educational ideas tried and died; 

This too can happen to Competency-Based Teacher Er!.;cation 
Its promise is great, but its developmental state has barely 
begun. .. Several years of research and trial will be necessary 
to design adequate^programs . Duu nq that time, educational 
designers will come under fire from those who espouse another 
philosophy or desire no change in educational practice. 
Resources will likely be sc?arce and competition for thei^ 
great. ^ In such times, the temptation to continue current 
programs must be dissuaded; For only in continual data-based, 
thoughtful change will preparation programs for educational 
personnel improve. 
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COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION: 
WHAT DO YOU THINK IT'S ALL ABOUT? 

KARL MASSAWAR'I 

Encircle either the "A" or "D" before each statement/ depend- 
ing on whether you agree or disagre*=i with it. 



D 1. The major drawback to the successful implementa- 
tion of CBTE programs is apathy on the part of 
teacher educators. 

D 2. CBTE requires a re-examination / and in many in- 
stances a r'- -structuring / of conventional faculty 
vToles. 

D 3. tBTE has more to say about the substance of teacher 
education th it does about its fozm and structure 

D 4. I^any of the concepts incorporated in CBTE are not 
n,ew, i.e., they are ideas which teacher educators 
have talked about for years. 1 

D 5. CBTE emphasizes demonstrated competence by thw' 

prospective teacher ^ ra^er than passing courses, 
as a means to evaluate his readiness to assiame a 
professional role. ^ 

D 6. Entrance requirements are as important as exit 
requirements in' a CBTE program. 

D 7. CBTE promotes the idea of accountability on the 

part of the student and the training institution. 

D 8. Assessment of the student's competence uses his 
performance as the primary source of evidence. 

D 9. Students in CBTE programs are expected to master 
the identified competencies in the same period 
of time. 
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A D 10. CBTE programs tend to be highly individualized. 

A D 11. CBTE is applicable only to preservice preparation 
programs . - 

A D 12. CBTE programs tend to be more field-centered (ini 
contrast to campus-centered) than.- is true of 
^---aditional teacher educaticui programs. 

A D 13. There are many opportunities to provide feedback 
to the in^aividual leari^^r in the CBTE prpgrams. 

A D 14. CBTE programs requirer chat objectives are clearly 
specified and made public in advance of th? 
instruction. 

A D 15. CBT^ tends to broaden the base for decision-making 

teacher education. 

/ / 

A D 16^. /Much of the instruction in CBTE program is 
/ / modularized. 

/ / 

A JD 17. Because of the nature of CBTE^ most programs will 
/ be nearly identical, with few variations or alter- 

native approaches permitted. 

A D 18. The criterion, and the only criterion, for deter-' 
mining the competence of the prospective teacher 
is pupil behavior, i.e., how much the pupils whom 
^ he teaches actually learn. 

A ^ 19» The profession's knowledge base for operating CBTE 
programs success fully is adequate . 

A D 20. CBTE programs are incompatible with the NCATE 
Standards. 
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Appendix B 

.1 

MODULE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE* ' 

This questionnaire is designed to evaluate the weak-- 
nesses and strengths of modules. You are being asked to 
respond as .honestly i as possible to the statements. Your 
responses will be used to developr^af better module. 

Please do not make any marks on the provided question- 
naire. Mafee ail ma/ife^ on tht two pKovldad aniw^K ^huat^ . 
?l^a6^ a>6e a pencil uoh^n ponding on thz an^m^ 6he.e.t6. 

On Answer Sheet I, fill in the provided spaces. Include 
any comments you may want to make concerning the module 1 
"Blacken-in'' under the proper letter on the Optical Scanning 
Score Sheet the response that be.6t reflects your feelings. 
Use spaces 1 to 30 for this purpose. 



*neveloped by Andrew S. Jackson, Teacher Center, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas. 
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ANSWER SHEET I 

Title of Module 



Person in charge of Module^ , ^Date 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
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I. GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. What is your sex'^ 

A. iPemale 

B. Male 

2. What is- the level you are preparing to teach at this 
time? 

'\ A. Elemeri^^ry 

B. Secondly 

C. All Level 

D. I am not sure at this time 

E. Other, please name in provided spat:^ labeled 
"Additional Remarks." 



3. Without considering the hours to complete the module, 
over what period of time did you take to complete the 
module? Consider from the time you initially started 
to the time when you completed the postassessment . 

A. One day or less 

B. More than one day, but less than two days 

C. More than two days, but less than three days 

D. More than three days, but less than four days 

E. Four days or more 

4. In all, approximately how many hours did it take you 
to successfully complete the module? 

A. Less than one hour 

B* More than one hour, but less than three hours 

C. More than three hours, but less than five hours 

D. More than five hours, but less than seven hours 

E. More than seven hours 

II. PROSPECTUS: 

The prospectus is designed to give the learner a general 
overview of the module. The prospectus consists of three 
basic parts: 1) rationale, 2) terminal objectives, and 
3) prerequisites . 

5. After reading the rationale, I haJ a general idea of 
why this module is important and how it could help 
me become a teacher. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure ^ Disagree 
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6, By reading the stated rationale of the module, I 
was motivated to start the module. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 

} 

7. The terminal objective clearly described the 
competency I had to demonstrate to successfully , 
complete the module. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



8. I felt that the terminal objectives were designed 
to rr^eet the needs stated in the rationale. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 

9. Prior to starting the module, estimate the extent 
to which you satisfied the prerequisite behaviors. 

All A B C D E None 

About 50% 



10. After completing the module, estimate the extent to 
which you feel that the prerequisite behaviors were 
necessary. 

All _^A B C D E None 

About To % 



11. After completing the module, I felt that additional 
prerequisite behaviors were needed. 

Strongly A B C D E S trong ly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



12. Based on the module's general objectives, I had a 
clear understanding of the steps necessary to 
complete the module. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



13. I had a clear understanding of what was expected 
of me. 

Strongly A C D E Strongly 

Agree " Not Sure Disagree 

14. When I needed additional help^ I had difficulty 
finding the people on the instructional staff who 
could help me. * 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 

15. The specific instructions concerning the location 

of instructional media (film strips, books, articles, 
etc*) were vague or inaccurate. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 

16. Based on the preassessment activity, I decided to 
attempt the postassessment activity. 

A. Yes 

B. No 



III . PREASSESSMENT : 

The preassessment is designed to determine your areas 
of weakness and strength in relation to the terminal 
objectives . 

17. The preassessment activity aided me understanding 
where I needed to focus my efforts. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 

18. The preassessment activity and terminal objective 
were consistent. 

Strongly A B C D ^E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 
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IV. LEARNING (ENABLING) ACTIVITES : 

The learning activities are designed to produce the 
changes in behavior so that the terminal objectives 
will be achieved. 

19. Due to the preassessment ^ I felt that I would be 
able to successfully test-out of the module with- 
out completing any of the enabling activities. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



20. Which learning activity did you select? ^ 

^ 

A. A stated instructional alternative 

B. A student option 

C. None^ I elected -to take the post-assessment 

D. There was only one learning activity specified 



21. The number and variety of instructional alternatives 
was sufficient. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure ^ Disagree 



22. The learning activities presented in the module 

were responsibile for my acquiring the competencies 
stated in the terminal objectives. 

Strongly A B C ^ D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



23. The learning activity I selected was an enjoyable 
learning experience. 

Strongly A B ^ C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



24. Were any of rhe enabling activities unrelated to 
the terminal objectives? If so^ please state the 
specific activities in the remarks section. 

A. Yes 

B. No 
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ERLC 
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V. POSTASSESSMENT: 

The postassessment is designed to evaluate successful 
achievement of the terminal objectives, 

25. The postassessment activity measured the competency 
stated in the objectives. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



26, The postassessment activity actually tested the 
learning activities, presented in the module. 

Strongly A B C ^ D E Strong[ly 

Agree . Not Sure Disagree ' 

27. The level of competency required to successfully 
pass the terminal objectives was too high. 

Strongly A B C D E Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree 



28. The postassessment result was a true index of my 
level of achievement. 

Strongly A 

Agree 



VI. GENERAL THOUGHTS: 

29. In terms of helping me become a good teacher , I would 
rate this module as: 

Strongly A B C D E ^ Strongly 

Agree Not Sure - Disagree 

30. In terms of other courses or module, I would r^i'.^- 
this module as: 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 



B C D E Strongly 

Not Sure Disagree 



One of the best 
Better than average 
Average 
Below average 
One of the worst 
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31. How do you feel about filling out this questionnaire? 

Yuk (**»@») A B C D E Yea 

No Feeling , 



ERIC 
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